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H A tT. V E ~ be a little explicit. I do not think she is. 
; , She is certainly in no immediate danger. 
ee ee Still, if matters do not improve w ith her, 

AUTHOR OF LOST SIR MASSINGBERD, A PERFECT 

TREASURE,” “ aT HER MERCY,” &c, &c. the case must needs be very serious.’ 
—— “‘And can I do nothing—nothing, Mr. 
CHAPTER XXV. A CLUE. Wilde ? ” cried I, imploringly. 

GERTRUDE was very far from being “ her- | | The doctor looked at me very hard, 
self again”’ on the morrow, and Mr. Wilde’s | nursing his chin in his hand ; then slowly 
face, when he came down from her chamber, | shook his head. 
was even graver, and more perplexed, than| ‘No, Harry—nothing directly. But if 
on the previous day. 1 was determined | anything unusual occurs—if Miss Floyd 
upon this occasion to speak with him | should be taken suddenly ill, for instance 
alone, and evaded Mrs. Raeburn by walk- | —then you will come to me as fast as your 
ing out of doors, and along the road into | legs can carry you. It will not, you will 
the town until the doctor overtook me. | understand, be necessary for you to wait 
He would have cantered by with a wave | | to be sent in that case. 
of his riding-whip, and a cheerful nod of | «T should think not, indeed. I will come 
his head, if I had permitted him; but | like the wind,” said I, eagerly. 
when I held up my hand and called to | “And in the meantime,” continued Mr. 
him, he instantly drew in his rein with | Wilde, “it may be worth while, perhaps, 
“ What is it, Harry: ie to take note, so far as you can, of how the 

“Mr. Wilde,” said I, earnestly, with my | patient is looked after. I don’t doubt that 
fingers upon his horse’s mane, “for Heaven’s | every care will be taken of her; but Mr. 
sake, tell me the truth about Gertrude. I | Alexander, of course, absorbs a ‘good deal 
have a right to ask it, forshe has promised | of Mrs. Raeburn’s attention ; ; and it may 
to one day become my wife. What is the | be advisable—indeed, it may be absolutely 
matter with her? Conceal nothingfrom me, | necessary—to employa nurse. John men- 
I entreat you. Is she—is she dangerously | tions sometimes, you tell me, how many | 
ill?” hours his mother has been sitting with his 

“‘ My poor boy,” said the doctor, kindly, | uncle. Well, in such a case, she cannot 
1 “you ask too much. I would tell you the | have been with Miss Floyd, you know. 
| truth about Miss Floyd—at least I think [| Mrs. Raeburn thinks, like some other 
would—if I knew it myself; but at present | ladies in her position, that she can attend 
|} I do not know it. I only suspect what is | to everything and manage everybody ; yet 
the matter.” there may be neglect for all that. You 

“ And what is it you suspect ?” may, therefore, play the sensible part of 

“ T will tell you at another time, not now, | watch-dog with advantage. If the time 
Harry,” answered he, evasively. “‘ Even my | should come when you may be of greater 
suspicions have as yet no certain ground, | service, I will not fail to make use of you.” 
and a doctor does not like to be made to| ‘“ Thank you, thank you,” cried I, 
eat his own words, you know. As to the | earnestly. ‘ You will come every day and 
young lady’s being dangerously ill, [ can | see her, will you not?” 
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“Yes, my lad, yes.” He held out his 
hand, which was unusual with him, with 
an encouraging smile, and bade me be of 
good hope. Yet, as he rode away, I noticed 
that his face grew very grave again. 

He came the next day, and the next, for 
weeks, with varying reports as to my 
darling. Sometimes she would rally con- 
siderably, though she never became well 
enough to come downstairs ; at others, it 
was plain that her progress was not 
towards recovery, but towards that other 
pole which those who love the sufferer 
dare not name, but the sense of whose icy 
neighbourhood chills them to the core. 

In that gloomy kouse there was not one 
ray of cheer, except when my Aunt Eleanor 
drove over to see Gertrude, which she did 
twice or thrice. Her words were always 
words of comfort. 

“Gerty is young, Harry,” said she; 
“and she will get over this. If I could 
only carry her off with me to Stanbrook, 
she would be well in a week.” 

But there was no talk, even from Mr. 
Wilde, of moving Gertrude now ; she could 
not have borne the exertion, even had it 
not been the depth of winter, as it was by 
this time become; yet I quite felt with Aunt 
Eleanor that the atmosphere of the Briary 
was enough to extinguish any one. “My 
dear, I believe it would put out a candle 
—like fire-damp,” said my aunt, whose 
forte was not science; “ while having that 
horrible vampire to wait upon her must 
be anything but conducive to recovery.” 

I watched the vampire, according to 
Mr. Wilde’s instructions, but was bound 
to confess that she seemed very assiduous 
in her attentions to Gertrude. Nothing, 
too, appeared to Mr. Wilde to be left undone 
that should be done; and yet my heart 
foreboded, with ever-menacing gloom, that, 
notwithstanding all this care, my darling 
was passing away from us. Anotheropinion 
had been consulted without any change 
being adopted in the ‘treatment of the 
case. Mr. Wilde was doing all he knew, 
and all that science knew, for the patient, 
said the new doctor. The issue was not in 
mortal hands. F 

My nervousness and anxiety grew so 
excessive, that I felt that I myself was on 
the brink of adding a third to the sick-list 
at the Priory. My appetite failed me, and 
sleep deserted my pillow. My brains, like 
my eyes, were ever on the watch. At this 
period—it was the day before the second 
quarter came round.of brother Alec’s an- 
nuity payment, and my uncle was expected 





on the ensuing morning to give the neces- 
sary certificate—a circumstance so curious 
occurred that it almost made me fear that 
my wits were failing, that it was the result 
of an over-wrought imagination, and not 
reality. I was retiring one night to my 
own room, leaving the attorney and John 
below stairs discussing their gin and water 
—which, in Mrs. Raeburn’s absence, had 
become a nightly institution with them— 
when, on passing brother Alec’s door, I 
perceived it to be ajar; the firelight only 
flickered, through the crack, showing that 
in all probability the sick man was alone, 
and, indeed, I heard Mrs. Raeburn’s voice 
speaking in low tones in Gertrude’s apart- 
ment, which was opposite. In a general 
way, and indeed throughout the daytime, 
brother Alec’s room was kept religiously 
guarded, nor had I been admitted to it 
since the occasion I have described, now 
three months ago; neither had Mr. Wilde 
seen him throughout that time, during 
which he had been reported to be much in 
the same condition as usual. Acting ona 
sudden impulse, I blew out my candle and 
stepped into the room, leaving the door un- 
closed behind me. All things within looked 
as when I had seen them last, except that 
the chair, in which Mrs. Raeburn was used 
to sit had been removed, from the window 
to the bedside. It was, however, of course 
empty; the book only of the indefatigable 
watcher lay on the seat, ready to be re- 
sumed when she returned. Downsiairs, 
I had never seen her with a book, except 
on Sundays, when she had been wont to 
read family prayers in a rasping voice, be- 
fore her duties as hospital nurse had inter- 
fered with that practice. Not a sound was 
to be heard; not even the breathing of the 
invalid, whose form I could distinctly per- 
ceive, though his face was turned from me. 

“Tf he’ were asleep,” thought I, “I 
should surely hear him breathe,” so it 
could be no harm to speak to him. 

“Mr. Raeburn, Mr. Raeburn,” said I 
softly ; then a little louder, “‘ Mr. Raeburn, 
Mr. Raeburn!” 

But, whether I spoke soft or loud, there 
was no reply: a cinder dropping on the 
hearth, and that clicking of the grate which 
is always heard where fire is kept up con- 
tinuously, alone broke the silence of the 
sick-room. My nerves, which had been 
wrought up to a high pitch, began to be 
painfully excited, and fearing I scarce 
knew what, yet resolute to know the worst, 
I touched brother Alec on the shoulder and 
again called him by his name. He neither 
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moved nor spoke, but the hoarse mono- 
tonous voice of Chico suddenly broke forth 
from some shadowy corner with this reply, 
“ Dead, dead, dead; only think of that!” 

I did think of it; I had been thinking 
of it all along; and the expression of the 


| thought thus so eerily conveyed brought 


the dews of terror to my forehead. I fled 
noiselessly to my own room, where I lay 
awake for hours listening to that melan- 
choly refrain, deadened by distance, yet 
only too distinct to my harassed ear, and 
picturing to myself that dumb and motion- 
less figure with the watcher by its side. 
Presently, waking from a feverish sleep, I 
heard, or thought I heard, some movement 
beneath my bed. It could not be the bird, 
since he was still repeating his sepulchral 
sing-song in the next room; it could not 
be the bull-dog, for Mrs. Raeburn had sent 
him away months ago, “ to a friend who 
could be trusted to take care of him;” in 
other words, as I shrewdly suspected, he 
had been poisoned. For all I knew, up to 
this hour, it might have been a mouse; 
but I got up and lit the candle, and lifted 
up the valance of the bed. To my horror, 
its light flashed upon a coffin! It was 
new and large, and had an inscription in 
gilt letters on the lid, which I did not stay 
to read, but I fled with trembling limbs to 
I was no coward, but 


John’s apartment. 
my nerves were altogether upset, and I 
had become a prey to my own morbid 


imagination. My conviction was that 
brother Alec was dead, that his coffin was 
actually prepared for him, and that, some- 
how or other, he had come to his end by 
foul means. 

John himself looked scarcely less scared 
than I when I awoke him with this intel- 
ligence, which I took no pains to soften in 
expressing it. 

“Uncle Alec dead ?” cried he, presently, 
when he had got his colour back; “ that 
would be a pretty business, my good fellow, 
when,he is going to draw his quarter’s in- 
come this very morning. You must be 
out of your mind, Sheddon !” 

“ At all events, he neither spoke nor 
moved, I tell you, when I called him by 
name, and even suook him; and I am 
perfectly confident he was not asleep.” 

“That is nothing,” answered John, con- 
fidently ; ‘‘ he will sometimes lie for hours 
without taking notice of anything or any- 
body, then, all of a sudden, he becomes 
quite himself again.” 

“Let us go into his room and look at 
him,” cried I resolutely, for whatever 











spectacle I might behold there seemed 
preferable to that which my imagination 
suggested; besides, the presence of my 
companion gave me courage. 

“Certainly not,” answered John, posi- 
tively. ‘‘My mother is there, remember, 
who would certainly let us know if there 
was anything amiss, and who would not 
like being woke up, when once she has 
got to sleep in that arm-chair, I promise 
you. I'll come and look at your coffin, 
however, with a great deal of pleasure.” 

I own I was not sorry for his escort as 
I returned to my room, nor was I the first 
to lift that valance again. ‘“ Why, my 
good fellow, you have literally found a 
mare’s nest!” chuckled John. ‘‘1t’s the case 
that holds the mace and things; my father, 
as you know, being mayor this year.” 

John was quite right; the Kirkdale 
regalia had been deposited under the 
head of my bed, for want of a better 
place of accommodation for it, and it had 
given me a pretty fright. Rather to my 
astonishment, however, John did not rally 
me about my foolish fears. “It was really 
enough to give you a turn,” said he, “with 
your mind so full of morbid ideas; but I 
do hope you will now dismiss them for 
good and all. I would not say anything 
about having gone into uncle Alec’s room, 
if I were you; my mother would be sure 
to reproach herself—which, with her, you 
know, means pitching into other people— 
for having left him alone, with the door 
open.” 

“Very good,” said I; “then she shall 
not know anything about it.” But at the 
same time I made up my mind that Mr. 
Wilde should know all. My superstitious 
fears (if such I can call them) were, how- 
ever, allayed with the morning light; and 
before mid-day I had the satisfaction of 
hearing from my uncle’s lips that, though 
the sick man showed more of lethargy 
than on the last occasion on which he had 
seen him, he looked by no means like one 
on the point of dissolution. 

In the afternoon came the doctor, as 
usual, and he, too, had a somewhat im- 
proved report to give of his patient. If 
Gertrude was not positively better, she 
was not worse; and things had now got 
to that pass with her that even so much 
of good tidings was welcome. The shadow 
of coming evil seemed to lift from my 
mind a little, as the mist lifts from the 
mountain, and displays a glint of sun- 
shine. I felt sufficiently relieved for the 
moment to consult Mr. Wilde about my 
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own health. I was nervous and full of 
morbid fancies, I said ; and when he asked, 
“What fancies?” I narrated my visit to 
brother Alec’s chamber and its results. 
He listened with great attention, which 
was a sure sign with him that the matter 
appeared to be of some importance, for he, 
professionally, was very impatient of trifles. 

“Are you quite sure you did go into 
the room, Sheddon ?” 

“Quite certain; and also that I touched 
the sick man’s shoulder.” 

“You mean the bed-clothes about his 
shoulder.” 

“Well, yes; but he must have felt me 
touch him; of that I am confident, and 
also little less so that he was not asleep.” 
As for the rest, I allowed that I was too 
excited and alarmed to speak to details. 

“When did you see Mr. Alexander last? 
I mean, before last night,” was his next 
inquiry. 

‘‘Not for three months ; none but his 
own family—not even the servants, and 
now, of course, not Gertrude—are ad- 
mitted to his room. But my uncle has seen 
him this morning, and he describes him as 
no worse. He was even able, although 
with difficulty, to sign the receipt.” 

“* What receipt ?” 

“ Oh, I forgot; that ought to be a secret; 
however, it will not be revealed by you, I 
know.” And thereupon I told him about 
Mr. Raeburn the elder having become a 
life annuitant. 

“That accounts for the care that is 
taken of him, you see,” observed I, in con- 
clusion. 

“T see,” said Mr. Wilde; but his chin 
was in his hand, and his thoughts, I could 
see, were engaged on some other subject. 

“And have you had any other morbid 
feelings or fancies, Sheddon ?” 

‘Nothing of any consequence.” 

“‘T am the best judge of that, my lad,” 
answered Mr. Wilde, gravely. “ Pray tell 
me everything without concealment.” 

“Well, the truth is, I have been so 
anxious and depressed about Gertrude of 
late, that I have sometimes seemed to my- 
self to be going out of my mind. I have been 
in that sort of state, that I have scarcely 
known whether to trust my own eyes ; just 
as in the case of Mr. Alexander, last night.” 

“You have seen something else then ?P 
What was it?” 

“It was something of a very different 
kind, yet equally strange ; indeed, so much 
so, that, though the occurrence happened 
in broad daylight, I can scarcely belieye 





in its reality. On the morning of the day 
before yesterday, when poor Gerty became 
so much worse, you remember, I happened 
to rise earlier than usual, and, finding no 
one in the breakfast-room, I went into | 
what is called the library to fetch a book. 
The room is seldom or never used, and 
only contains one small bookcase, which 
stands behind the door. While looking 
over it I heard a female step cross the hall 
and enter the room, but, concluding it to 
be one of the servants come, perhaps, to 
dust the furniture, I did not turn round 
or give any notice of my presence. Im- 
mediately afterwards I heard a sort of 
tearing noise, and, looking up, I perceived 
Mrs. Raeburn. stooping over the horse- 
hair sofa, and, as I thought, pulling the 
hairs out. Was it not strange?” 

Mr. Wilde’s expressive face was looking 
volumes of intense interest. ‘It was very 
strange,” said he, moving to the door of 
the drawing-room, in which we were, and 
quietly turning the key; “so strange that 
I should not like anybody but myself to 
hear you tell the tale.” 

His tone was so serious that I knew at 
once he had a doubt of my sanity. 

““No, Mr. Wilde,” said I, “I know what 
I am saying, and also that it is the truth. 
The thing certainly happened, though to 
me, who knew how careful Mrs. Raeburn 
is about her furniture, it seemed incon- 
ceivable that she should thus destroy it 
with her own hands. I waited quite quietly 
where I was, for I judged she would not 
have relished my being a witness of such 
proceedings, and saw her put about half 
a pound of the horsehair, as I should judge, 
into her pocket, and with it she left the 
room, without suspecting that it had con- 
tained a spectator. I examined the sofa 
afterwards ; the stuffing had been ab- 
stracted from it underneath, but I found 
the hole through which it had been 
taken. She means to make fishing-tackle 
out of it, perhaps, or, at all events, some- 
thing by which she may turn an honest 
penny. Yet you cannot wonder, as I have 
said, that I scarcely believed my own eyes.” 

Mr. Wilde made no reply. 

“Can I see this sofa, Harry?” asked 
he, in his usual quiet tones. 

“Certainly,” I said, and led the way into 
the little library, where my companion 
took the same precaution as before of lock- 
ing the door. Then he knelt down under 
the sofa and examined it carefully. 

“‘There has been a cut here, and here, 
and here,” observed he, “though they have 
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all been neatly sewn upagain. Notice what 
care, too, has been taken to distribute the 
loss, so that the absence of the stuffing 
should not be noticed.” 

“That is only what I should have ex- 
pected,” remarked I. “Mrs. Raeburn is 
a most economical housewife, and very 
clever with her fingers.” 

“Not only with her fingers, Sheddon,” 
returned Mr. Wilde, rising from his knees, 
and looking as grave as one upon whose 
lips a prayer yet lingers. “She is as 
cunning as the Fiend himself; and yet, 
thanks to you, her wickedness is, I believe, 
about to be discovered, and she has at last 
been delivered into my hands.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. MRS. RAEBURN’S BOWER. 


THose words of Mr. Wilde, so unex- 
pected, so suggestive of I know not what 
atrocity, and spoken with all the severity 
of a judge who is about to punish, as- 
tounded me. 

“What wickedness has this woman 
done!” cried I, the picture of Mrs. Rae- 
burn’s steadfast figure, sitting by brother 
Alec’s bed, recurring involuntarily to my 
mind once more and filling me with dark 
misgivings. 

“T will tell you, Sheddon, but not here 
nor now. Hash! whatis that?” cried he, 
holding up his hand for silence. “I hear 
a footstep in the hall.” 

I opened the door a little, as noiselessly 
as I could, and through the chink beheld 
one of the servants carrying a covered 
plate upstairs, doubtless for one of the 
two sick folks. 

“T would give much to get that plate,” 
murmured Mr. Wilde, wistfully. ‘“ No! 
no! not yet,” added he, as I was about 
to rush out and possess myself of it at all 
hazards. ‘“ Wait a bit!” 

We heard the maid knock softly at the 
door of brother Alec’s sitting-room. Im- 
mediately afterwards Mrs. Raeburn’s step 
was heard passing into her room. She 
| stayed there for a minute or two, and 
then returned to brother Alec’s apartment. 
“Remain here till I come back,” ex- 
claimed my companion. Heran upstairs very 
quickly, yet without noise, and, impatient 
as I was for his return, I scarcely missed 
him before he was once more with me. 

“You have not got the plate?” said I, 
excitedly. 

“T have some of its contents, however, 
which are sufficient for my purpose.” 

Then I saw he had an envelope in his 
hand filled with fragments of a fricasseed 





chicken. He spread these out ona piece of 
paper, and, taking a magnifying-glass from 
his pocket, examined them attentively. As 
he did so his grave face seemed to light 
up, not joyfully, but with a sort of fierce 
exultation. 

“It is as I suspected,” I heard him 
murmur below his breath. 

“What have you suspected ? What have 
you found ? ” inquired I. 

“Oh, nothing,” said he quietly, “ex- 
cept that the pepper is rather too coarse 
and large.” 

“Great Heaven !” cried I, alarmed more 
even than before by the bitter irony of 
his tone, “‘ you don’t mean to tell me that 
anyone is being poisoned in this house ? ” 

“God forbid, my dear Sheddon,” an- 
swered my companion earnestly. “I have 
discovered something, it is true, but nothing 
that you can even guess at. What it is 
must not be revealed to anyone at present. 
If you knew what I know, others in this 
house would read the secret in your face ; 
and they must not read it.” 

“But what can I do, Mr. Wilde? I feel I 
must do something, or I shall go mad. You 
have hinted at too much not to tell me all.” 

“You shall hear all in good time, my 
dear lad ; but at present, beyond all things, 
it is necessary for you to be calm. When 
I asked of you the other day to keep a watch 
upon Mrs. Raeburn’s actions, I noticed that 
though you did consent, since it was for 
Gertrude’s sake, it brought the colour 
to your cheeks, as if you would have said, 
‘Does this man wish me then to be a 
spy?’ I have now to ask you to do 
something—not dangerous, nor difficult ; 
for, if that were all, you would not hesi- 
tate, but at which your sense of honour will 
still more revolt. Is it possible, Sheddon, 
think you, between now and dusk for 
you to gain admittance to Mrs. Kaeburn’s 
room without being perceived by anyone, 
and to search it thoroughly ? ” 

“It is possible, no doubt,” said I; “ but 
unless I am convinced that there is a 
justification for such a course——” 

“There is not only justification, lad,” 
interrupted Mr. Wilde, earnestly, “but a 
necessity ; it is the only certain and im- 
mediate means that I can think of for 
averting from this house a very terrible 
catastrophe. That astounds you, as well 
it may, but it is nevertheless the fact. I 
am not one to speak idle words; but, if 
you have not sufficient confidence in me 
to do my bidding, I must employ other 
agents, less fastidious, but also less secure. 
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Mrs. Raeburn’s room shall be searched be- 
fore the sun sets; on that I am resolved. 
It rests with you whether that search 
shall be made by strangers, which must 
needs cause a public scandal, or by your- 
self, which will be known to me alone.” 

‘“‘T will search it, Mr. Wilde!” exclaimed 
I, with desperation, “since it needs must 
be so. But what am I to look for?” 

“T cannot tell you that for certain,” 
was the unexpected reply. “It will, I 
think, be some sharp instrument. No 
weapon,” added he, perceiving that I 
shuddered, “‘ yet something that will seem 
as much out of place in a lady’s room as 
any weapon.” 

I nodded in acquiescence, though I did 
not understand him, and was too thunder- 
struck to speak. 

“ Search the room thoroughly,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘and if you find this thing, bring 
it to my house after dark ; but, at all events, 
come thither to-night without letting any 
one suspect you of doing so. Then, you 
shall know all.” 

With that he left the room abruptly, 
and without another word. Ere I had 
recovered from the astonishment caused 
by his request, or began to regret my 
promise to perform it, he had quitted 
the house, and I heard the ring of his 
horse’s hoofs upon the wintry ground. In 
what a terrible position did I find myself ! 
That Mr. Wilde was a sagacious, as well 
as a thoroughly honest, gentleman, I was 
well convinced; but what if his sagacity 
should in this case be mistaken ? Nothing 
might be amiss, perhaps, after all; and, 
even if it were, it was possible that Mrs. 
Raeburn might not be the offender. Yet 
I had pledged myself to steal, like a 
thief, into that lady’s room—she being 
my hostess—and peep and pry until [ 
had found something which indeed might 
be there; but which seemed about as 
likely to be so as an electric-machine or a 
windmill. Still, those words, “It is the 
only certain and immediate means of 
averting from this house a very terrible 
catastrophe,” coming from the lips of 
such a man as Mr. Wilde, had too tre- 
mendous a significance to be set aside by 
any considerations of my personal dignity. 
The sense, too, of some foul play in con- 
nection with brother Alec still haunted 
me, and gave gravity to his words. Be- 
sides, I had undertaken the matter, and 
there was now nothing for me but to go 
through with it. Luncheon had long been 
over. The attorney and his son were in 





the office; the servants were all below- 


stairs; Mrs. Raeburn, I knew, was in close 
attendance upon her brother-in-law; the 
opportunity was as good now as it would 
ever be. Moreover, the more I thought 
about the enterprise the less I liked it—like 
a bather who stands shivering on the river- 
brink—and, therefore, I judged it best to 
set about it at once. Listening cautiously 
in the hall, then, and hearing no one 
stirring on the floor above, I ran softly 
upstairs, and, instead, as usual, of making 
for my own apartment, darted into that 
chamber which was always calied Mrs. 
Raeburn’s, although, I suppose, in law 
at least, the attorney might have had 
some common claim to it. He had a 
dressing-room, however, of about five feet 
by four, that was all his own, and which 
communicated with the bed-room on the 
north side, as did Gertrude’s apartment 
on the east; though that, of course, had 
also a door of its own, which opened upon 
the passage. This latter was now used only 
by the servants, Mrs. Raeburn invariably 
visiting the sick girl through the former 
means of communicatioén. She had, I con- 
jectured, just been to see her patient; and 
there was, therefore, small probability of 
her return for some little time; still, the 
idea of it alarmed me to the last degree. 
Hitherto, I had never feared her, because 
I had had nothing to reproach myself 
with, and was free to entertain my own 
opinion of her demerits; but, in the pre- 
sent case, I felt no such independence. 
Whatever wicked schemes she might be 
devising with respect to her invalid guest, 
I had myself no knowledge of them, and, 
if discovered, would be utterly without 
excuse for my most discreditable position. 
As I entered the room, and softly closed 
the door behind me, f found, to my 
horror, that it was already occupied. 
Before me stood a human form, in a 
crouching attitude, and with features ex- 
pressing the greatest discomfiture and dis- 
may. I started, and it started too, when 
I perceived that it was but the counterfeit 
presentment of myself in the tall pier-glass, 
which had so often reflected Mrs. Rae- 
burn’s stately form. If it had been that 
lady herself, she might have knocked me 
down with a feather; and it was quite 
probable that she would have done so, 
but with some much more formidable 
weapon. There was a large club in the 
corner of the room which would have served 
such a purpose to a nicety; the attorney 
had shown it to me, on one occasion, as his 
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“sedative” for burglars, if being heavily 
loaded at the knob with lead. The other 
objects of furniture were of the same 
kind as I had seen elsewhere in “ best 
bedrooms.” Beside the pier-glass there 
was a handsome mirror, let into the ward- 
robe, which gave me another “turn” as 
I passed it. I searched that wardrobe 
thoroughly, pausing every moment to 
listen for a footfall, just as other young 
gentlemen do, I suppose, when engaged 
in their first burglary. Nota sound was 
to be heard in the passage ; nor from Ger- 
trude’s room, which, indeed, was shut off 
with a baize door besides the ordinary 
one. I even climbed a chair, and swept 
the top of the wardrobe with my hand; 
it was singularly free from the dust that 
generally collects in such a place; for if 
Mrs. Raeburn was deficient in the first 
of virtues—godliness—she had reason to 
boast herself, in all matters of the house, 
of the second—cleanliness—as her ser- 
vants knew to their cost. I peeped over 
the canopy of the four-post bedstead, 
taking as much care to erase the impres- 
sion of my foot upon the bed-clothes, as an 
Indian who has foes after him on the war- 
trail. Then I examined every cupboard, 
pigeon-hole, and drawer. 

Throughout these investigations terror, 
lest I should be discovered by the pro- 
prietress of the apartment, made my limbs 
tremble and my heart go pit-a-pat. Still 
I went through with the whole disgraceful 
business as conscientiously as though ani- 
mated by the glow of duty. I even turned 
up the carpet at the corners, and looked 
under that. It was all to no purpose; I 
had evidently been sent on a fool’s errand. 
Convinced of this, it struck me that I 
would leave the room by means of the 
dressing-closet, since, if observed in that 
proceeding, I might make up some kind of 
explanation, however feeble, to account for 
it. It would be, anyhow, more easy to 
frame an excuse for being found in the 
attorney’s private apartment than in that 
of his wife. I therefore took that course. 
Mr. Raeburn’s dressing-room was a very 
comfortless one, not boasting even a 
carpet, and there was a conspicuous 
absence of the neatness so remarkable 
in the larger room. Its master, I knew, 
hated to have any of the papers in his 
office dusted or displaced, and here, also, 
were the evidences of this characteristic. 
The floor was strewed with boots and 
books. The plain deal shelves that lined 
the walls were filled—the lower with 





clothes, the higher ones with tape-tied 
papers. The latter, to judge by the layers 
of dust about them, had been untouched 
for years. I mounted the only chair there 
was, and ran my eye over these things. 
At the corner of the topmost shelf the 
dust did not lie so thick in one place, but 
had been swept off as though by the pas- 
sage of some object, probably the owner's 
hand. And here, behind the papers, there 
was a something wrapped up in chamois 
leather, which, when I touched it, rattled 
with a metallic sound. 

I trembled, but no longer with appre- 
hensions upon my own account. A thrill 
of horror—born of the conviction that Mr. 
Wilde had not set me on this search for 
naught; that I held in my hand the evi- 
dence of some desperate purpose, perhaps 
even of some dark crime in which my 
hostess was engaged—ran through my 
frame. I scarcely needed the testimony 


of my eyes, when, as I turned back the 
covering of soft leather, they fell upon a 
delicate instrument of steel, which, though 
shaped likeachopping-machine, wasof such 
microscopic dimensions that it could have 
chopped no meat, but only food for fairies! 





PARIS GRAVEYARDS. 


THERE are more than twenty of them, and 
they are all getting as crowded as Brompton 
Cemetery; a great deal too crowded, that 
is, for the health of the people who live 
round them. What is to be done? Cre- 
mation is not to be thought of; “the church 
is against it.” A Frenchman is generally 
as superstitious at bottom as a Druid- 
ridden old Gaul; and, however he may 
have lived, he takes care (in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred) to get “reconciled 
to the church” before he dies. Therefore 
burial, not burning, will continue to be 
the mode among our neighbours, who (in 
spite of their reputation as revolutionists) 
are really more tied to routine than the 
stoutest Tory of us all. They cannot even 
make up their minds to finish a Paris 
Woking, begun by Baron Hausmann, 
and surely as much needed as that other 
imperial legacy, the Opera House. But 
the great necropolis at Méry-sur-Oise 
remains unenclosed ; the railway, which is 
to join it with Paris, is still to be made; 
and the “fosses communes” in all the ceme- 
teries are so fuil, that, if the cholera does 
come, it will spread “like a house on fire.” 

Paris, the home of ideas, has always 
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been singularly behindhand in the prosaic 
work of looking after the unpleasant little 
facts, care or neglect in which makes life 
wholesome or the reverse. If those who 
judge of Paris from a hotel where English 
go, or from a “pension” in the Rue St. 
Honoré, were just to live a few days on 
the Quai St. Michel, or in almost any 
unfashionable quarter, they would wonder 
how civilised beings could put up with 
such disgustingly primitive sewage ar- 
rangements, for instance. The Parisians 
are the very Pharisees of civilisation: they 
make clean the outside of the cup and 
platter. Till this last winter (when their 
sweeping - brigade broke down after one 
heavy snow fall) their well-swept streets 
have for years (even during the Commune) 
been a contrast to those of snow-choked, 
mud-begrimed London. Outsidethe houses, 
all is trim and neat; butof the insides, often, 
the less that is said the better. 

So it has been always in this matter of 
burial. The old burial-ground of the 
Innocents was kept open, until the earth 
actually refused to hide its dead any 
longer. The tale is a ghastly one. Never 
did red tape and vested interests hold on 
with deadlier pertinacity. 

The story goes that this old burial- 
ground was used in Roman times. Very 
possibly it was; for the Roman road to 
the north ran across it, and we know the 
Romans used to bury along the highways, 
outside their towns. Anyhow, in Philip 
Augustus’s time, it was a horse market. 
He walled it round (in 1186) and built a 
church, dedicated to the Holy Innocents; 
and gradually cloister after cloister was 
added, each with its ghastly fresco of the 
‘Danse macabre” (Danceof Death), until no 
wonder the place became the most popular 
promenade in Paris. As a burying-ground 
it soon got over full; two-and-twenty 
parishes, besides the prison of the Chitelet 
and the great hospital, the Hétel Dien, 
sent their dead into it. The charnel- 
houses, which ran the whole length of the 
cloisters, were soon- choked with bones; 
the vaults of the church could literally 
hold no more coffins. After the fashion 
of those “good old times,” houses were 
built close up against the cloisters — 
tall houses, like those of old Edinburgh— 
so that the place got to be like a well, 
with rottenness instead of water at bottom. 
“ Pourrissoir ”—rotting-hole—was the old 
name for it, and a very appropriate name 
too. Of course fever was endemic in the tall 
houses; but nobody thought anything of 





that (fever was very common in those times) 
till 1554, when two doctors, Fernel and 
Houillier, drew up a strong report; but 
nothing came of it. In 1786 they were 
still burying in the old reeking ground, 
though every now and then somebody 
made a spasmodic effort to force “the 
authorities” to interfere. The Paris 
people liked their old graveyard; they 
had an idea that the soil possessed the 
miraculous property of “eating a body 
up” in four-and-twenty hours. Besides 
the Dance of Death, there was the alabaster 
skeleton (now to be seen in the Louvre— 
there is such an one in Wells, and in 
several of our cathedrals), the grand statue 
of Christ, called Le Dieu de la Cité; half- 
a-dozen mortuary chapels, belonging to 
noble families ; and the carved pulpit, from 
which the popular preachers gave forth 
harangues which were far more political 
than religious. There were other attrac- 
tions, too, of the sort to be met with in 
Paul’s Walk, as it is described by Ben 
Jonson; and, to crown all, the cloisters 
were as full of stalls as a modern arcade. 
A queer place it was to go shopping in; 
yet the milliners drove a roaring trade, 
and so did the letter-writers, at the rate 
of from ten to twenty sols for the high- 
polite style, and five or six sols for a mere 
commonplace epistle. Strange! While 
the charnel-house floors were bending 
beneath the weight of bones, the crowd, 
busy about ten thousand trifles, full of 
that “mouvement” which is to the French- 
man as precious as the breath of his 
nostrils, swarmed through the grim clois- 
ters, just as it swarms nowadays, in spite 
of ruined Hotel de Ville, and burned 
Tuileries, and diminishing population, and 
German indemnity, through the galleries 
of the Palais-Royal. 

At last, in 1763, the Paris parliament 
took up the matter in earnest. A com- 
mission inquired, and reported ; and, two 
years later,a peremptory order was issued 
to close all existing burying-grounds, to 
stop burying in the churches, and to open 
five or six cemeteries outside the city. 
The new act was to take effect from 
January Ist, 1766; but it remained a 
dead letter. The clergy, with popular 
feeling to back them, kept up the old 
state of things for twenty years longer; 
and would have kept it up till the Revolu- 
tion, but for an affair which sickened 
even Parisians of the burying-ground of 
the Innocents at any rate. The winter of 
1779-80 had been unusually wet, with 
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short frosts every now and then; just the 
weather to make walls give way. One 
February morning a householder in Laun- 
dry-street, which ran close by the ceme- 
tery, went down into his cellar, but was 
driven back by a smell against which even 
his practised nose was not proof. He 
told his neighbours, and a number of 
them, with handkerchiefs steeped in vine- 
gar, and cheering one another on, ventured 
in. There they saw a horrible sight: the 
party-walls had given way, and through 
the breach a score or so of dead bodies 
had come rolling in, along with the church- 
yard mould. The police hastened to the 
spot, drew up their procés-verbal (nothing 
ever happened in France without being the 
subject of a procés-verbal), and charged all 
present to keep the matter close; getting, 
in fact, very angry with the discoverer, 
“for not having carefully concealed so 
grave a scandal.” But people will talk; 
and so the thing got wind. There was a 
great outcry; and at last, at the very end 
of the year, the graveyard was closed. 
Even then mother church would not 
give up her hold on it. The doctors 
advised that the whole contents—soil, 
and bones, and all—should be dug out 
and carted away, as the only sure way 
of preventing epidemics from breaking 
out every now and then. But the arch- 
bishop held out for six years; and then 
De Crosne, just made lieutenant of police, 
wishing to signalise his appointment by 
giving the Parisians something useful, 
bought the ground, and, backed by a 
report of the Royal Medical Society, drawn 
up by the celebrated Thouret, got the 
church and cloisters pulled down, the 
monuments placed elsewhere, the earth to 
a depth of some seven feet carried out, 
and all the contents of the bone-houses 
I remem- 


deposited in “the catacombs.” 
ber when, years ago, I first went to Paris, 


everybody used to go to see these 
“catacombs ”’—a very silly business; for, 
though the name is the same, they are not 
like those Roman catacombs in which 
you can still trace the records of the 
lives and deaths of the earliest Roman 
Christians. The Paris catacombs are just 
long quarries in the gypsum. We have 
much the same on Coombe Down, overlook- 
ing Bath; only that the Bath quarries 
have not yet been used as bone-houses, 
and so are not, like those of Paris, “ con- 
secrated ground.” 

After sufficient “dry rubbish” had been 
shot in the place of the excavated soil, 





De Crosne had the place paved, set up 
Jean Goujon’s fountain in the centre, and 
gave it to the people as a vegetable 
market, which lasted till all the Halles 
were rebuilt, towards the beginning of the 
Second Empire. There is plenty of organic 
matter there still, despite De Crosne’s 
clearance. Every time that fresh founda- 
tions have been dug, the workmen have 
turned up heaps of bones; but that must 
be expected, after the place had been the 
chief Paris graveyard for six centuries. 
The graveyard of the Innocents covered 
about eight thousand square yards (say an 
acre and three-quarters), and the neigh- 
bourhood about it was as densely peopled 
as that round Covent Garden. 

Of course, in 1791, the graveyards, like 
other church property, were handed over 
to the State, with the cynical proviso that 
they must not be sold till ten years after 
the last interments. But soon Paris was 
to need burying-grounds, as urgently as if 
a terrible plague was devastating her. The 
Reign of Terror began. There were two 
guillotines “en permanence ;” one at each 
end of the city ; and close to them, to save 
trouble, they made two graveyards—one 
at the east end, near the Place du Tréne; 
one at the west, close to the Place de 
la Concorde. In this latter, Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette were buried. At 
the Restoration they dug and sifted the 
ground till they found, or fancied they 
found, the precious bones of the unhappy 
king and his wife; and on the spot where 
they were discovered stands the Chapelle 
Expiatoire, one of the sights of Paris, and, 
as I always thought, a very uncanny sight. 
We know who stepped out of the end 
window of King James’s Whitehall ban- 
queting-room, and many of us think it 
was wicked, as well as foolish, to cut his 
head off; but we have happily expunged 
from our Prayer-Book the-service for the 
29th January. When will the French do 
away with the idea of expiatory chapel, 
and just show the spot (if they don’t 
prefer forgetting it altogether) merely as 
something worth seeing? The East-end 
guillotine-graveyard is still used ; it is that 
Picpus cemetery which Victor Hugo de- 
scribes so beautifully in the Misérables. 
A convent garden, that of “the Sisters 
of the Perpetual Adoration,” stretches up 
from it to the street; and a few of the 
families who suffered in ’93—the Noailles, 
the Lafayettes, &c.—have bought it and 
still bury there. 

The other Paris burying-grounds have, 
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more or less, completely disappeared. Some 
are cut up by streets, others covered with 
public buildings; on the top of the huge 
mound, which covers the victims of the 
awful massacre of the 2nd September, 1792, 
there is a reservoir supplying that part of 
Paris with water. 

Pére la Chaise, we often fancy, dates 
from the time of the Grand Monarque, 
but we are wrong. The Pére was Louis’s 
confessor, when he became, in his old 
age, a drivelling devotee. It was he 
who secretly married the old king to the 
handsome creole, Frangoise d’Aubigné de 
Maintenon, Scarron’s penniless widow ; 
but the land was not bought till the 
year eleven of the Républic (1803) by 
Frochot, the First Consul’s prefect of 
the Seine; and it was first opened as a 
burying- ground in 1804. It took La 
Chaise’s name because Louis gave it to 
his confessor in 1676, perhaps as a thank- 
offering for the wonderful success of the 
French fleet, which in that year thrice 
beat De Ruyter. From time immemorial, 
the slope, called Mont l’Evéque, had be- 
longed to the archbishops of Paris. About 
1550 they sold a piece of it to a rich grocer 
named Regnault, who built on it a country 
house, with a splendid view of Paris. This 
was called Regnault’s Folly; and so it 
proved, for, before sixty years had gone by, 
the Jesuits had got hold of it, and used it 
for “going into retreat” in the summer 
months. In 1652, Louis XIV., then quite 
a lad, looked on from its windows at the 
street fight in which that great amazon of 
the Fronde, Mdlle. de Montpensier, helped 
Condé to drive off Turenne and the royal- 
ists, by turning on the latter the guns of 
the Bastille. The Jesuits, always ready to 
give a sprat to catch a herring, begged his 
Majesty to accept “that poor place of 
theirs,”’ which had been consecrated by his 
august presence ; and thenceforth Mont 
YEvéque became Mont Louis. In Lister’s 
journey to Paris (1698), he says: “I saw 
the palace or country louse of Father 
Lachaise, the king’s confessor. It is ad- 
mirably situated, on a slope facing south, 
with fine woods on both sides. A fit 
dwelling for a contemplative mind.” 

The old part of Pére la Chaise is 
still very beautiful. In spring-time it is 
full of violets, primroses, and budding 
trees; and, if some of the tombs are 
absurdly vulgar and others outrageously 
pretentious, you don’t notice this amid the 
wealth of greenery which nature has flung 
about everywhere. As you wander along 





some of the shady walks, notably the 
Bosquet-Delille, as it is called, between the 
tomb of that blind translator of Milton and 
that of Talma, the great actor, you feel in- 
clined to say, as Luther did in the grave- 
yard at Worms: “Invideo quia quiescent.” 
(“I envy them because they are at rest.”’) 

All Pere la Chaise is not equally pictur- 
esque. Posthumous vanity is much more 
offensive when the monument which bears 
witness to it is brand-new, with great gilt 
letters, than when it has begun to shale 
off with the frosts of many winters, and 
to gather from moss and lichen those hues 
which painters love. Pills and imitation 
jet, and things of that kind, are, to judge 
from the newest part of Pére la Chaise, 
the surest passports to graveyard immor- 
tality. Ney is forgotten; his grave is 
nameless; just a little garden full of 
violets and heartsease, with a plain iron 
railing round—that is all that marks the 
last resting-place of “the bravest of the 
brave,” Duke of Elchingen and Prince 
of Moskowa. Foy has a statue, but who 
cares for him? Even the “victims” of 
1820 and those of ’30—on whose tombs red- 
hot republicans used to stealthily scribble, 
“Death to the tyrant,” “ We will avenge 
thee,” “Every Bourbon ought to end as 
Capet did,” till the police were driven 
wild at not being able to find out who did 
it—have passed into obscurity. Béran- 
ger’s tomb, hard by which is the tumble- 
down monument of Judith Lepére, his 
“« Lisette,” still attracts visitors. So, in far 
greater measure, does that of Abelard and 
Héloise. You can scarcely miss the big 
Gothic tomb with the statues of the lovers, 
and you will be almost sure to see some 
young couples shyly standing hand-in- 
hand behind it, and swearing eternal af- 
fection. Strange that the Parisians of 
to-day should still be laying wreaths on 
the grave of a monk and nun of the twelfth 
century ! 

And here let me note a point on which 
we English do not do ourselves common 
justice. When a seat or a tree is carved 
all over with names, or a big shoe cut 
in the lead that roofs some cathedral 
tower, we say, “ What savages the English 
lower orders are; you can’t trust them 
with anything. Why, abroad now. . !” 
Abroad, my dear friend, it’s just the same, 
or worse. When I first saw the Pantheon, 
the dome just over the top of the staircase . 
was covered with names. How some of 
them were written I cannot imagine, unless 
the writers got on one another’s backs, at 
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terrible risk to life and limb, or (more 
prudently) tied an inch of charcoal to the 
end of a long walking-stick. So itis in 
every French public place where the ser- 
gent-de-ville can in any way be “dodged.” 
It is so in Pére la Chaise. Abelard’s tomb 
is railed round, else it would be worn away 
piecemeal by patient carvers of pairs of 
names tied together by a true lover's 
knot, and adorned with two hearts spitted 
on the same arrow, and such like devices. 
Rachel’s tomb is literally covered with the 
names of admirers of French tragedy. In- 
side the heavy Egyptian portal is quite a 
heap of wreaths, some quite fresh, and, 
fastened to one of these—a wreath in black 
and white glass beads—might lately be 
seen the card of a well-known tradesman, 
with the corner turned down, to show that 
he did not wish the visit returned ! 

Of course Rachel lies in the Jews’ 
ground. There is also in Pére la Chaise a 
Mohammedan cemetery. A sham mosque, 
where ablutions are performed, stands in 
the midst, and around are a few tomb- 
stones surmounted with turbans. But it 
is a gloomy, weedy spot; and the huge 
square monument of the poor queen of 
Oude, who died broken-hearted—because 
she found that her sister of England, to 
whom she came to cry for justice, instead 
of taking her to her bosom, or at least 
lodging her in a palace, did nothing for 
her, and let her live in poor apartments in 
Paddington—makes it look still gloomier. 

I can’t admire the style which the French 
cali “architecture parlante,” like that heap 
of rockwork with a telegraph atop, which 
is the burial-place of Chappe, the inventor 
of the old-fashioned telegraph which used 
to work before messages came to be flashed 
along the electric wires. There are plenty 
of such monuments in Pére la Chaise; all, 
I think, in equally bad taste. 

Since I first saw Pére la Chaise, it has 
been the scene of the Communists’ last 
struggle. Hight hundred and seventy- 
eight of them are buried close to the 
central avenue. Wolves at bay, they fought 
and fell there on that lovely May day; and 
who can say how many of them were, not 
rascals and ruffians, but enthusiasts really 
anxious to bring in the reign of righteous- 
ness and justice in this strange world, where 
so much seems to goamiss? They lie not 
far from the monument to the two generals, 
Thomas and Clement, with the murder of 
whom the Commune began, just as it ended 
with the killing of the archbishop and the 
other hostages. Poor France, how many 





memories of this kind she has, and how 
very bitterly all her rival parties remember 
them. You can’t cure men of Communism 
by shooting down a third of them like mad 
dogs, sending another third to New Cale- 
donia, and starving out the rest by keep- 
ing them under police surveillance. If 
you profess to be a paternal government 
(and all French Governments make that 
profession), your only way is to give them 
all “‘a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work.” 
If you decline to do that, you are bound to 
leave them free, so that they may be able 
to secure it for themselves. 
Montmartre—near the big fort whose 
cannon thundered against Paris all through 
May, ’71, so loudly that I heard it in the 
quiet little valley of Port Royal, far beyond 
Versailles—is the next biggest cemetery. 
Its condition is what we should call shame- 
fully neglected. The lodge was once a 
low public-house-farm, where milk was 
sold in one room and wine in another. 
There was just one pretty bit—on the 
right-hand as you went in, where weep- 
ing-willows, and larches, and a splendid 
cypress, had grown as trees seldom grow 
near Paris. The tombs, it is trne, were 
tumbling about in all directions, but they 
were overgrown with honeysuckle and 
clematis, and roses long untouched by the 
pruner. It was really a lovely little dell— 
a bit of nature amid the grim bareness of 
most of the cemetery. Nobody could touch 
it, for, by French law, a “‘ concession per- 
pétuelle” means what the words imply ; and 
though generally of Mr. Haden’s opinion, 
that to grant freehold burying-places is an 
absurdity, I was very sorry when this con- 
cession was surrendered. They found out 
the owner in America; he gave up his 
claim, and the sweet little dell was levelled 
and prepared for fresh graves, of which it 
now contains some half-dozen, each like 
the other; each with its stone border and 
its edging of half-dead box. Here, too, 
as well as at Pére la Chaise, are sad records 
of May, 1871. Into a pit, a hundred yards 
long, were thrown nearly eight hundred 
soldiers of the Commune. The long mound 
looks strangely bare, for an old woman 
keeps it free from weeds, and has begun to 
plant flowers at one end. Every day, as 
soon as the gates are opened, she comes in 
(did in the spring of ’74, at any rate), kneels 
down, and begins her weeding, or perhaps 
plants a few more flowers. If they let her 
go on she will turn the whole strip of 
ground into a brilliant border. I wish I 
could have screwed up courage, before I 
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left Paris, to ask her a few questions. At 
any rate, it was comforting to learn from 
the “gardien” that (for a wonder) the 
authorities do not meddle with her. 

Habitués of the Paris cemeteries have 
not always been so harmless. During the 
excitement of ’48 there was a great deal 
of talk about a sort of French “ spring- 
heeled Jack,” who used to leap the walls, 
dig out the bodies, cut them up, and leave 
the pieces strewn about the grass, or hang- 
ing about the trees. Watch was kept, 
mastiffs were let loose, spring-guns were 
set; but it was not till after several months 
that Sergeant-Major Bertrand, who had 
gone into the hospital with a number of 
strange wounds in the back, was proved 
to be the “vampire.” According to his 
account, it was a periodical madness which 
forced him to leap the cemetery walls, to 
tear out the bodies with his unhelped 
hands, and to dismember them. The dogs 
sneaked off when he walked straight up to 
them, which does not say much for French 
dogs; and it does not say much for the 
“‘gardiens” that he had never come across a 
living creature while he was at work. The 
spring-guns he had, till his last attempt, 
managed to scent out and render harmless. 
For days after his ghastly exploit the poor 
creature used to be bowed to the ground 
with bodily and mental exhaustion. He 
was imprisoned for a year (the Code does 
not, it seems, enforce a severer penalty for 
rifling a tomb), and they say he was quite 
cured, and became possibly a model non- 
commissioned officer. 

Enough of Paris graveyards ; there are 
plenty of them, all so full that, if cholera 
comes, the scenes of 1832 must needs be 
repeated. The people died in heaps, and 
the recklessness got to be so great that, 
when a hearse passed, the workmen, sitting 
drinking in the cabarets, would raise their 
glasses and shout, “Your good health, 
morbus.” 

Here again is something in which we 
are better than our neighbours: the ap- 
proach to an English cemetery is generally 
decently quiet. In Paris, the rule is the 
other way. The long street to Pére la 
Chaise, full of wreath-stalls and masons’ 
yards, and thronged with touters anxious 
to sell a bunch of immortelles, is bad 
enough; but the road to the St. Ouen 
Cemetery, for instance, is far worse; hovels 
of every conceivable form, built of zinc, of 
old timber, of tarred canvas—anything that 
will shelter a man while he sips his wine 
or his absinthe ; little gardens with swings 





and merry-go-rounds ; skittle-alleys ; all 
that we should judge most unseemly, 
crowded up to the very gates. But the 
French do not mind such trifles. 

In one thing they must take a leaf out 
of our book. They must soon finish the 
Hausmann necropolis at Méry-sur-Oise. 
I wish it were on lower ground; for what 
Mr. Haden says about gradually raising 
swamps by steadily. burying there is, I 
think, very practical. But it is sufficiently 
out of the way to give the Paris springs 
a chance of recovering their purity; and 
it is not, like Pére la Chaise, in the line of 
new railroads. The mishap of February, ’74, 
when the tunnel of the Paris “ District 
Railway” fell in, and a score of bodies 
dropped through out of the most populous 
part of Pére la Chaise, is never likely to 
be repeated at Méry-sur-Oise. 





SIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM. 

THERE is in London an exhibition so 
singularly controlled and managed that, 
although belonging to the nation, it is 
scarcely known to the public, and is as 
little talked about as the Christy Collection, 
which is also national property. When an 
institution is placed in the hands of trus- 
tees, men whose duties are almost nominal, 
and who are not paid for their services, 
it is difficult to get them to take much in- 
terest in the matter; they are recognised 
by the law, whenever law has to step in; 
but beyond this one hears little of them. 
Of the tens of thousands of country visitors 
and foreigners who are temporarily sojourn- 
ing in the Metropolis, of the millions who 
are its regular inhabitants, how few are 
there who know that Lincoln’s-inn-fields 
contains Sir John Soane’s Museum, or that 
there is such a museum at all! And yet 
that museum belongs tous. One reason 
for this ignorance is that the institution 
is self-supporting, by being endowed ; we 
are not taxed for its maintenance; it costs 
us nothing; there is no demand made on the 
House of Commons for a grant for its sup- 
port; and therefore it does not go through 
such.an ordeal of criticism as the British 
Museum, the South Kensington Museum, 
and the National Gallery. Still, it is worth 
considering whether an art- collection, 
which cost a very large sum of money to 
bring together, should not be made more 
instructive than it is, and a knowledge of 
it diffused over a wider sphere. 

The late Sir John Soane, the architect, 
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was a man of somewhat peculiar character. 
His merits as an architect are matter of 
dispute ; but he was successful in his pro- 
fession, realised a large fortune, and sur- 
vived to a good old age. The Bank of 
England is his best known work ; the ex- 
terior is much admired for the skill with 
which architectural effect is given to what 
is, in effect, a windowless wall : especially 
the rich Corinthian of the north - west 
angle. His other works were not such as 
to give him a leading rank in the profes- 
sion; although he had the merit, not always 
observable in his contemporaries and suc- 
cessors, of making his interiors convenient 
and well lighted. 

At his residence in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
Soane gradually collected choice works of 
art from all parts of the world, and dis- 
posed them in every room, passage, and 
staircase with great ingenuity. Whether 
the total value has ever been publicly 
stated we are not aware, but he gave two 
thousand guineas for one article alone—a 
splendid Egyptian sarcophagus of arrago- 
nite, brought to England by Belzoni. A 
biographer of Soane finds in the house and 
its contents something analogous to the 
peculiarities of the man himself. “ The 
exterior of the house is by no means such 
a specimen of taste as an architect would 
be ambitious of bequeathing to posterity ; 
though, taken all in all, the building and 
its contents form a monument sufficiently 
expressive of the character of the man—a 
strange jumble of insignificance and osten- 
tation, of parsimony and extravagance, of 
ingenious contrivances in some parts and 
the most miserable conceits in others. 
Such as it is, however, it was for years his 
favourite amusement, even from the time 
he commenced it in 1812 ; and, as he seems 
to have grudged no cost in making repeated 
alterations, it is singular, more especially 
considering the purpose to which he ulti- 
mately destined it, that he should not have 
rebuilt the front, and that of the house on 
each side of it (also his own property), so 
as to have produced a uniform facade of 
tolerably imposing aspect; even had he not 
added these houses to his own residence 
and museum.” 

In 1833, when he had reached the eighty- 
first year of his age, Sir John Soane be- 
queathed his house and museum to the 
nation, with an endowment for maintain- 
ing it in perpetuity. In an Act of Parlia- 
ment passed to give validity to this transfer 
(which was to take place after his decease), 
provision was made for the appointment of 











trustees. Three trustees were appointed 
for life—an architect, an artist, and a bar- 
rister ; and to these were added five others, 
to be nominated from time to time by an 
equal number of public bodies, viz.—the 
Royal Academy, the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, the Royal Society, the Society of Arts, 
and the Corporation of the City of London. 
The life-trustees were at a later period in- 
creased to four in number, but in other 
respects the trusteeship is based on the 
plan originally laid down. Sir John left 
thirty thousand pounds Three per Cent. 
Consols, to be held in the names of the 
trustees, and the annual dividends to be 
appropriated to the safe keeping and 
management of the property; to this was 
added the freehold houses on either side of 
the museum, the net rental from which 
was appropriated in a similar way. 

When Soane died, in 1837, thetrust came 
into operation. A curator of the museum 
was appointed at a salary of three hundred 
a year, and arrangements made for a scant 
admission of the public to see the contents. 
As these contents are almost exactly the 
same now, in 1875, as they were in 1837, 
and as nearly as may be in the same con- 
dition, we will take a cursory glance at 
them; and this we do the more readily, 
because we believe that only a very small 
proportion of the readers of ALL THE YEAR 
Rounp have ever seen the Soane Museum. 
The narrow restrictions placed upon the 
admission of the public we will speak about 
presently. 

The plain frontage of the house, on the 
north side of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, little 
prepares one for the multiplicity of apart- 
ments and divisions in the interior. It was 
in this that Sir John Soane showed one of 
his peculiarities of ingenuity; wherever a 
corner could be found to accommodate a 
work of art, a work of art was put into it. 
By screens and partial screens, bays and 
recesses, and other contrivances, he divided 
the larger spaces into small compartments, 
and gave a distinct name to each. Thus 
it is that we find the Entrance Hall, the 
Recess, the Staircase, the Dining Room, 
the Library, the Little Study, the Dressing 
Room, the Corridor, the Student’s Room, 
the Picture Room, the Monk’s Parlour, the 
Oratory, the Ante Room, the Catacombs, 
the Sepulchral Chamber, the Crypt, the 
Gallery, the Lobby, the Breakfast Room, 
the Shakespeare Recess, the South Drawing 
Room, the North Drawing Room, the 
Tivoli Recess, the Model Room, the Morn- 
ing Room, &e. 
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So crowded are the contents, that a 
visitor forms but an inadequate conception 
of their real number. Of pictures alone 
there are enough to form an extensive 
gallery ; and we may judge that their 
excellence and value are considerable 
when we find among the artists the 
names of Raffaelle, Canaletti, Piranesi, 
Watteau, Zuccherelli, Rubens, Ostade, 
Paul Veronese, Tintoretto, Ruysdael, and 
other representatives of the foreign schools 
of painting; while the English school 
has supplied paintings and drawings by 
Howard, Lawrence, Reynolds, Mortimer, 
Jackson, Calcott, Hogarth, Danby, Turner, 
Cosway, Fuseli, Thornhill, Ward, Westall, 
Owen, Stothard, Corbould, Lastlake, 
Daniel, Jones, Hilton, Sandby, &c. Among 
the pictures are Hogarth’s famous set of 
four, “ The Election,” comprising the 
Entertainment, the Canvassing for Voters, 
the Polling, and the Chairing of the Mem- 
bers. These pictures were obtained 
cheaply from Hogarth by Garrick. Soane 
gave one thousand six hundred and fifty 
guineas for them, at the sale of the effects of 
Garrick’s widow; but they would unques- 
tionably obtain a much higher price now if 
sold at Christie and Manson’s. Hogarth’s 
set of eight, “The Rake’s Progress,” are 
also here; Soane bought them “ fora song” 
seventy years ago ; it would be a song 
to a very high tune that would suffice to 
purchase them now. 

Sculpture is still more fully represented 
at this museum than painting: in the 
various forms of ancient statues, groups, 
and busts; casts from such works in 
plaster ; modern works in marble; and 
clay models, such as the sculptor is in the 
habit of working from. In the placing of 
these numerous objects, Soane exhibited 
that ingenuity which has been displayed 
in so many other parts of the building, and 
which is more especially shown in the ar- 
rangement of the pictures. In one small 
room there are folding shutters, hung on 
each side with pictures; insomuch that, 
including those hung on the wall itself, 
there are twice as many pictures as could 
be accommodated in the ordinary mode 
of arrangement. There is an additional 
advantage in this: the visitor is enabled 
to view most of the pictures under different 
lights, by simply moving the shutters. 

Fragments of ancient buildings, models 
to represent temples, &c., in their supposed 
state of completeness, and plaster casts of 
friezes, capitals, columns, and other archi- 
tectural details, form another large and 











interesting department. The drawings 
and engravings, too, illustrative of such 
subjects, are very numerous. 

Among various objects brought from 
Egypt is the magnificent sarcophagus, al- 
ready briefly adverted to. When Belzoni 
was making his researches in the tombs 
of the Kings, near Thebes, he came to a 
chamber containing this elaborate work of 
ancient Egyptian art. It is called white 
alabaster, but is a kind of arragonite, 
translucent to the light of a candle. The 
sarcophagus is nine feet five inches long, 
three feet seven inches wide, and two 
inches thick. The whole surface, inside 
and out, is crowded with engraved or in- 
cised figures. There was a cover, but this 
had been ill-treated and shattered into 
many pieces. The discovery of the sarco- 
phagus was a happy one;. the history of 
its transport tc Lincoln’s-inn-fields was an 
adventurous one. Mr. Salt, who was ap- 
pointed British Consul-General at Cairo 
in 1815, employed Belzoni to make the 
researches at Thebes, paid him, and con- 
sidered the recovered or discovered an- 
tiquities to be his own property. Belzoni 
demurred, and claimed a part at any rate 
of the money value of this choice sarco- 
phagus. The Russian, French, and Ba- 
varian Governments all wished to obtain 
possession of it; but Salt and Belzoni, 
after coming to an agreement about owner- 
ship, brought this and other Egyptian an- 
tiquities to England, at the cost of much 
time, labour, and money. The articles 
were deposited provisionally in the British 
Museum. The trustees, after prolonged 
negotiation, declined to give the price—two 
thousand guineas—demanded by Mr. Salt, 
for the sarcophagus ; whereupon Sir John 
Soane came to the rescue, purchased the 
treasure, and built a chamber for its re- 
ception in the basement of his house. The 
interior of the bottom of the sarcophagus 
has an engraved figure, probably of the 
distinguished personage whose coffin this 
had been; the spaces around the figure, 
and between the body and arms, are 
covered with incised inscriptions. The 
sides are divided into compartments, richly 
adorned with hieroglyphics, small and 
delicately formed. 

One of the freaks of Sir John Soane, 
considered by most men of artistic taste to 
be puerile, is a sort of imitative monastery 
en petite. Wishing to produce, within a 
small space, the various contrasting effects 
of ecclesiastical architecture, he imagined 
the life of a monk, and provided him with 
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a monastic cell, oratory, and grave. He 
imagined the monk, “ Padre Giovanni,” 
to be refined rather than ascetic; he built 
for him a parlour lighted with a window 
of stained glass, through which can be 
seen the ruins of a monastery, together 
with the padre’s cell, oratory, and grave. 
In the cell is a niche for holy water; in 
the oratory is a highly-wrought carved 
crucifix ; and there are also missals, relics, 
stained-glass pictures of sacred subjects, 
and models of ecclesiastical buildings. 
The tomb ‘of the supposed monk is made 
with the fragments of an old monument, 
once placed over a family vault in an Essex 
churchyard. In short, to use Sir John’s 
own description, throughout the realisation 
of this medieval conception “attention has 
been given to every minute circumstance.” 

The oddity of the conception becomes 
all the more manifest when we associate it 
with the locality selected—a back room or 
two in a dwelling-house in Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields! There are, however, in the musenm 
abundant examples of art in which no 
theatrical mimicry whatever is attempted : 
sterling specimens which interest the artist, 
the art-critic,, and intelligent observers 
generally. One case contains a series of 
Napoleon medals : bronze medals engraved 
and struck by order of the first Napoleon, 
mostly to celebrate his victories; they are 
of a high order of merit, besides possessing 
an historical interest. 

Such, in brief, is Sir John Soane’s 
Museum ; and now for a few remarks on 
the singularly scanty degree to which 
admission is obtainable. 

Soane is himself mainly responsible for 
this scantiness. In the Act of Parliament 
which he obtained in 1833, and which was 
drawn up under his instructions, it is de- 
clared that, “‘ Free access shall be given at 
least on two days in every week throughout 
the months of April, May, and June, and 
at such other times in the same or in any 
other months as the said trustees shall di- 
rect, to amateurs and students in painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, and to such 
other persons as shall apply for and obtain 
admission thereto, at such hours and in 
such manner, and under such regulations 
for consulting, inspecting, and benefiting 
by the said collection, as the said Sir John 
Soane shall have established previous to 
his decease, or as the said trustees shall 
establish relating thereto.” It is true that 
the trustees are here empowered to in- 
crease the facilities for admission if they 
so choose; but it is also true that they are 





not compelled to do so: twenty-six days 
out of the three hundred and sixty-five in 
each year—this is all that was “ written in 
the bond.” Even a quarter of a century 
after the museum had been opened to the 
public, the difficulty of obtaining admission 
was considerable, although an increase had 
been made in the number of days. The 
following were the rules :—‘‘ Any person 
desirous of obtaining admission to the 
museum can apply either to a trustee, by 
letter to the curator, or personally at the 
museum a day or two before he may desire 
to visit it. In the latter case, the applicant 
is expected to leave a card, containing the 
name and address of the party desiring 
admission, and the number of persons 
proposed to be introduced ; or the same 
can be entered in a book kept for the pur- 
pose in the hall, when, unless there ap- 
pears to the curator any satisfactory 
reason to the contrary, a card of admission 
for the next open day is forwarded by post 
to the given address.” At the present 
time the formality of obtaining a card be- 
forehand is dispensed with. The museum 
is open three days a week during three 
months, two days a week during four 
months, and closed altogether during the 
remaining five months of the year. The 
total number of days in which the public 
can view the collection is thus seventy- 
three. Doubtless the trustees have some 
good reason to assign for shutting out the 
public altogether from the end of August 
to the beginning of February, but this 
reason is not very apparent. 

We are almost in the dark concerning 
the number of visitors to the museum. The 
House of Commons, as we have said, not 
being asked for money to maintain it, 
seldom pays any attention to it. The latest 
return we have seen mentions a total of 
about two thousand visitors, on fifty-six 
days of one year, averaging only thirty- 
eight per day; but this was several years 
back, and we imagine that the figures must 
be more favourable now. The endowment, 
about a thousand a year, is made to cover 
the expenditure, with a small margin laid 
by for contingencies. 

One fact must be borne in mind, in 
justice alike to trustses and curators, viz., 
that a large number of visitors at one time 
could not possibly be accommodated. The 
rooms are numerous, but they are small, 
and so crowded with works of art that 
passage way is extremely limited, and 
careful supervision needed. All we wish 
to convey in the way of suggestion is, that 
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the days of admission should be a little 
more than two or three in a week, and the 
months of admission more than seven in a 
year. Art-students, and persons specially 
introduced, can, we believe, obtain admis- 
sion at other times ; but we are speaking 
of the public generally—the vast mass of 
sober folk who are always glad to avail 
themselves of opportunities for seeing in- 
structive galleries and museums, art trea- 
sures which tell of other ages and other 
lands, as well as our own. There is no 
golden road leading to culture any more 
than to erudition; the one as well as the 
other must be wrought out by degrees. If 
“a thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” then 
an exhibition in which articles of beauty 
take part must have a refining influence 
in the end. 





NO PLACE LIKE HOME. 


“No doubt of it,” roars Tom Rolling- 
stone, snugly ensconced in the smoking- 
room of a West-end club. “ Why, when 
I was out in the States, in Hermit’s year, 
one of our English fellows nearly mur- 
dered an Italian to that text. You see, 
the organ-grinding beggar was playing 


that very tune just as poor Rakeleigh— 
who went to grief over Marksman—was 
passing by. The unlucky child hadn’t a 
blessed shin-plaster in his pocket, and 
had been sleeping for the last two nights 


in the Third Avenue cars. So, when he 
heard old ‘ povero Italiano’ grinding 
away at ‘Home, Sweet Home!’ he yelled, 
‘What does the scoundrel mean by play- 
ing “ Home, Sweet Home!” in this infernal 
country ?’ and put in his left, sending the 
organ flying one way and the artist the 
other. Serve the beggar right for playing 
the right tune in the wrong place, but the 
sentiment’s sound enough. ‘No place like 
home,’” and Tom lights a fresh “weed” and 
is happy. 

Mr. Rollingstone’s attachment for home, 
albeit loudly proclaimed, might be defined 
as rather theoretical than practical—as the 
thin fibre of sentiment running through 
an existence of “rough and tumble.” Per- 
haps now and then in the course of his 
chequered life — during the long quiet 
smoke on the Atlantic steamer, leaving her 
track behind her gradually fading out, like 
the uncertain trace of a purposeless ex- 
istence ; in the long hours of a trans- 
continental railway trip; in the stuffy 
interior of a Highland bothy; in the quiet 





dreamy hour enjoyed in a hammock under 
& verandah in the sunny South; in the 
course of a quiet paddle among the islands 
of the Lago Maggiore; and during that 
silent walk from the old Pandemonium at 
Baden up the Lichtenthaler Allée—he has 
thought of the dear old rectory, the white- 
haired father, the great mound of holly- 
hocks, the Lieder ohne worte streaming 
through the windows, the slow old pony 
and the dear old dog who once welcomed 
him to a home where now there is nothing 
but a railway station; but if so, these 
thoughts enter no longer into his ideal, 
which simply includes the favourite pur- 
suits, the clubs and the cronies, which 
together make up his home of to-day. 

Far nearer the true mark is McTartar : 
“Glad to get back again. Deuced glad 
to get to work again ;”’ to have somebody 
to worry he means. “ Detest holidays. 
Throw one out of gear. Come back to 
the office and find everything wrong. One 
confounded fellow on sick-leave, another 
away for a couple of months. Take one 
Heaven knows how long to get things 
straight. Been abroad, of course. Wife 
and daughters mad on sight-seeing. A 
nice holiday I have had: scurrying about 
everywhere, seeing all the old things over 
again. I can’t tell you how many cathe- 
drals I have been worried over; and as for 
pictures, I hate the sight of them. Never 
detested architecture as I do at this 
moment. Dragged, sir! Keel-hauled I 
have been over filthy towns, to see all sorts 
of tumble-down dens! Nice fourteenth 
century bits they call them, carefully 
planted round with pointed stones, war- 
ranted to make you feel them through any 
boot. Food! Nothing to eat, sir; nothing. 
Soup! Horrible stuff! Give me my plain 
gravy or simple mulligatawny at home. 
At home;” and McTartar jumps into a 
Hansom cab and is gone. In his generation 
McTartar is right. In his ordinary life 
he is somebody—that is the main point 
with him. He entered the Civil Service 
early, and has achieved position therein. 
When at home he enjoys a certain amount 
of respect. He gives good dinners, ina 
heavy sort of way, to dignified but dull 
guests. The joints are undeniable, and 
the game is excellently cooked. His wine 
is—well—is fair, and his welcome is hearty. 
He is one of those men who show pretty 
well with the best side outwards. I 
would rather not know the seamy side of 
McTartar. 

It is curiously characteristic of English- 
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men that, on no evidence whatever, they 
assert, first, that an Englishman’s house 
is his castle ; and, secondly, that no foreign 
language contains an equivalent for our 
word “home.” These statements are not 
true, although, perhaps, they contain as 
much truth as the patriotic outpourings of 
other nations. An Englishman’s house 
is, in point of fact, very little of a castle, 
if by that term be meant a stronghold 
from which he can defy all comers. 
Mr. Buli’s house, even if it be his own 
freehold, will not protect him, as a castle 
would once have done, against the law. 
Without quoting the tremendous man- 
damus of the now extinct Court of 
Queen’s Bench, against which neither 
palace, priory, nor castle was proof, it is 
easy to cite abundant instances of the non- 
castellar character of Mr. Bull’s residence. 
It will not protect him against ordinary 
legal process, nor will it shelter him from 
health officers, and other guardians of the 
public welfare. It is not proof against 
letters and telegrams, barrel-organs, and 
that proverbial person next door who 
always plays the piano badly. It is not 
proof against the cook’s cousin, nor Mary 
Jane’s young man, nor policeman X, and 
these friends of the castellan’s faithful 
retainers take very good care that the 
privacy which he treasures so highly shall 
not be too strictly preserved. He may 
rest assured that the neighbours, or at least 
their domestics, are as well acquainted 
with the events of his home life, as if he 
lived in a glass castle with telescopes con- 
stantly pointed at it from the four quarters 
of the compass. There may be gloom, but 
there can be no secrecy in his donjon. 
His oubliettes are vain contrivances, for 
he can neither breathe nor move but the 
eye of the watchful retainer is upon him. 
He may be sure that all the little squabbles 
and troubles of his domestic life are pro- 
perly observed, and duly commented on. 
Does he dream that his eldest son’s return 
from college—plucked—was not known 
half over the parish before forty-eight 
hours were over; or that the terrible scene, 
when the extent of Master Tom’s debts was 
discovered, and that gay young spark had 
“only his mother to thank” that he was 
not turned out of doors and disinherited 
then and there—was not talked over, and 
almost re-enacted, in many neighbouring 
kitchens and housekeepers’ rooms? Does 
he for a moment imagine that John, and 
Susan, and the rest of them, are not ac- 
quainted with the minutest particulars of 





the match being broken off between his 
daughter and young Chillingham, who 
behaved so badly ? Is he credulous enough 
to believe that the servant who tells him 
a “party is waitin’ in the ’all,” does not 
know that the said “‘ party ” in the greasy 
hat and the shapeless boots—who exhales 
horrible odours of gin, tobacco, and onions, 
and, worse than these, the indescribable 
smell of poverty and dirt—is that black- 
sheep his own cousin, Alexander St. 
George Dashington Bull, Esquire, once of 
Oxley Park, &c. &c., and now of Buggy’s 
Rents, Holborn? Is he not certain that 
when “that party” takes himself off, his 
visit will be plentifully discussed among 
the retainers, who “pity the poor guv’nor, 
who is quite the gentleman, and does things 
handsomely for Mr. St. George, but can’t 
keep him out of the house, do what he 
will?’ Worse than this; were not all the 
features of that last attack—a mere 
nothing of course, but suspiciously like a 
touch of paralysis—duly commented on 
with shaking heads and mutterings that 
the “guv’nor had had a warning?” and 
were not speculations indulged in as to 
the prospects of the family when the 
‘“‘ouv’nor,” who had always “lived up to 
his income,” should be carried off, ‘‘ which 
the nex’ fit will be the third?” We 
may rest assured that all these things 
are done in the ordinary course of work 
and gossip, and that as for our particular 
skeleton hidden away in the deepest ou- 
bliette, it is even as a specimen at the 
Museum of the College of Surgeons to our 
devoted followers. They know every bone 
in its framework. Mrs. Gillyflower—that 
old and faithful housekeeper — knows 
exactly how Mrs. Bull “took on” when 
it was first introduced into the family; 
while Mr. Binsby knows how much it took 
to “square it;” and, when telling thestory— 
Binsby has a pleasant, humorous way with 
him—indicates the nature of the difficulty 
by pretending to write a name on a piece 
of paper. Verily we live in transparent 
bee-hives, not in castles, by any means. 
When we abuse foreigners for not know- 
ing what “home” means, we do them the 
greatest injustice. Frenchmen are accused 
of being notorious flaneurs and gadders 
about, but if mutual affection among the 
members of a family, and a pleasure in 
meeting together, have anything to do 
with the home instinct, French folks are 
as fond of home as the bluffest English- 
man of usall. To the British mind it is 
absurd that a mother-in-law should be 
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allowed to reside under the same roof with 
a newly-married couple; but nothing is 
more common in France. It is true that 
the despised foreigner is at home wherever 
his family and friends are round him, and 
is, perhaps, less imbued with the “ castle” 
idea than John Bull. If I were not afraid 
of outraging British susceptibilities, I 
would quote at greater length my friend 
Professor Wurstlieber, who holds forth 
somewhat in this wise: “The imaginary 
so-called home-love of the English shines 
forth to me rather as a hearth instinct, not 
un-catlike, for meeting in a certain spot 
rather than for meeting certain people. 
The German makes his home where he 
and the beloved ones are. In Whitechapel 
or in Cincinnati he eats his sausage, his 
black bread, drinks his lager-bier, listens 
to his music, and smokes his kanaster 
over all—as the Englander eats beef, 
drinks schnapps, and plays at cricket 
in heat and cold. Strong nations make 
the country they live in England or 
Germany, as the immigrants are English 
or Germans. Weak peoples become ab- 
sorbed. Of all home-loving nations the 
Swiss are the most logical. They go 
into the world, make money in strange 
countries, and come back to their valleys 
to die. Your talk of understanding home 
better than other people is simply chatter. 
Your law of primogeniture makes you to 
hate one another. Your boasted home- 
love is house-love. It always. rains out 
of doors, therefore you love the warmth 
of the fireside you are always trying to be 
sentimental about.” Thus far Herr Wurst- 
lieber, who, since recent victories, is not 
quite so respectful in his treatment of 
English people as of old; but whether his 
analysis be scientifically accurate or not, 
the fact remains that our English folk cling 
to their curiously composite and varied 
idea of home, of home-work, and home- 
pleasures, and just at this present season 
a large number of our fellow-countrymen 
are hugging themselves with delight at 
getting back to their own roof-tree. Per- 
haps the most of them work, like McTartar, 
much too hard at holiday - making, and 
make a Continental tour rather a peniten- 
tial pilgrimage than a pleasant trip, by 
trying to do too much, while others become 
during the Long Vacation inexpressibly 
weary of the seaside, of the monotony of 
sand and sea, cliff and sky; but what- 
ever the cause may be, there is no doubt 
about the effect. Towards the end of their 
holidays all look forward with pleasure to 











the return home. Hard-worked doctors 
and earnest divines; eager, ambitious 
lawyers; and strenuous men of business, 
all rejoice at the prospect of getting home 
and to regular werk once more. With 
experienced masters and mistresses of 
households this joy at returning to good 
food, a well-kept house, and the regular 
routine of duty, is tempered by certain 
well-founded anxieties. Unless pater- 
familias be living well within his means, 
his return will be greeted by an accumu- 
lation of testimonials in the shape of 
tradesmen’s bills—responsibilities which, 
in the hurry of departure and the ne- 
cessity for “cash in hand,” he has 
probably found it convenient to overlook 
for a time, but with which, on his return 
home, he must grapple to the best of 
his ability. School-bills, also, must be 
settled before boys and girls can be shipped 
off for the last term of the year. The 
olive branches, too, are, after a long holiday, 
pretty well stripped of their bark, and 
require entirely fresh covering before they 
can be sent anew to Birchington College. 
Besides these urgent causes of outlay are 
those for whitewashing, painting, and 
otherwise furbishing up the family castle, 
coupled with doubts as to the perfection 
of work done while the master’s eye is far 
away. All these anxieties press upon the 
mind and the exchequer of the castellan, 
but what shall be said of the thousand- 
and-one doubts which alarm his wife. 
Have those troublesome workpeople at- 
tended to the voluminous directions left 
for them? Have they stripped off the 
old paper before putting on the new, or 
have they merely covered over the old in 
a slip-shod common way? Have the bells 
been made to ring, and the chimneys to 
cease from smoking? Has the gardener 
done his duty by the plants, or is the 
garden in a wofully unkempt condition ? 
Have the carpets been properly cleansed 
and smoothly put down again? Has the 
piano suffered much from the festive 
gatherings of the faithful retainers left in 
charge? Materfamilias knows too well 
that there have been high jinks during 
her absence, and is only in doubt as to the 
precise amount of damage. Mary Jane 
and “ Ameliarann” have, of course, en- 
tertained their friends in a manner credit- 
able to the spirit and elegant taste of 
those young ladies, if not precisely to the 
edification of the Rev. Boanerges Bellows 
next door, who, having exchanged chapels 
with a friend, has enjoyed his holiday in 
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town during the off season in a fashion 
becoming a clergyman blessed with nine 
children, some of whom are always 
ill. “Ill, of course they are,” says Tom 
Rollingstone, who, having once studied 
medicine (unsuccessfully), has considered 
himself an authority on sanitary sub- 
jects ever since, and keeps the bills of 
mortality and Dr. Farr’s reports on his 
table, to convey an illusory impres- 
sion that he is given to the severer 
branches of study. ‘‘ Out of nine, one, of 
course, must always have something the 
matter with it. Law of averages, you 
know! Let your family only be big 
enough, and the doctor’s bill is a simple 
calculation. Like to hear fellows talk 
about their quiver being full! Sure to be 
something the matter with some of the 
arrows—not sharp enough, or ruffled in 
the feathers, eh? By-the-by—to carry 
out the metaphor—who is the bow, and 
who is the bowstring in that connection ?” 
And, lost in a cloud of thought and tobacco, 
Tom’s bearded countenance disappears 
from view. The howling of the little 
Bellows is of course unheeded by their 
fond parents, but these worthy persons 
will hardly fail to let Mrs. Bull know of 
the “goings on” in her absence; of the 
gorgeous raiment displayed weekdays and 
Sundays by her handmaidens; of the 
supplies of meat brought in by the 
butcher’s young man, and the lengthy and 
pleasant conversations carried on between 
him and Amelia Ann; of the absence of 
the retainers from divine service on Sun- 
days; and, worse than this, of the sound 
of Mrs. Bull’s grand piano discoursing 
profane music on the Sabbath, the said 
sounds being sometimes accompanied by a 
stamping and shaking movement, indica- 
tive of saltatory “practising.” The party 
given in honour of Mrs. Bull’s absence 
was “really quite stylish,” says Miss 
Deborah Bellows, first of the nine before 
mentioned. ‘None of the company came on 
foot, and the dresses—one must peep, you 
know—were the richest that money could 
buy. I am sure cook’s black corded silk 
would have stood alone, and the display of 
lace was splendid.” 

“Singing, and dancing, and thumping 
the poor pianoforte all night,” is the 
phrase used in lieu of “ the festivities 
were prolonged to a late hour,” and the 
heart of Mrs. Bull waxes faint within 
her, as she runs her fingers over the 
keys of the “grand” so unfortunately 
left open in the hurry of departure. This 





is not all. “I am afraid, my dear,” begins 
the partner of Bull’s fortunes, “that the 
servants are not satisfied with the presents 
we brought home for them. Mary Jane 
courtesied suspiciously low—a sort of sar- 
castic courtesy, I am sure—and I thought I 
detected an incipient sniff on Amelia Ann’s 
classical features. Cook, I feel certain, is 
dissatisfied, and thinks greater distinction 
ought to have been made between her and 
the other servants.” “No doubt, my 
dear,” adds Mr. Bull, “cook thinks herself 
entitled to a ‘ Benjamin’s mess,’ but if she 
is disappointed, let her go. That woman 
always spoils the fish, and forgets the 
liver with the cod’s head and shoulders.” 
“Too true, my love,” pleads his better 
half, “ but she is very clever at soups and 
little dishes for the children. I don’t 
know what I should have done without 
her when they were all ill in the spring. 
And then, suppose the others go too, just 
as I have trained them to be of some little 
use.” “ Never mind,” barks out the father 
of the family, cheerfully—he has had a 
satisfactory five minutes with his banker 
on the way—‘let them all go. Let us 
start fair. New brooms, you know, Mrs. 
Bull, eh?” “Yes, indeed, new brooms— 
if we could only be like the man in grand- 
papa’s anecdote, and steal them ready 
made—but I have to make my brooms 
myself.” ‘ Very well, dear,” assents Bull, 
“don’t worry yourself. They'll shake 
down again fast enough. By-the-way, 
what is there for dinner?” “Only some 
soup and a joint. You see we took cook 
rather by surprise at the last moment.” 
“Could not be better. We have not had 
a bit of dinner comfortably together for 
months; we will have a glass of the old 
Madeira to celebrate the occasion. How 
pleasant the fire looks, and how the rain 
is coming down outside! No place like 
home, my dear, after all!” 
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Tue discovery of Minnie Bodkin’s note, 
in Algernon’s secretaire at the office, had 
incited Castalia to make some other 
attempts to pry into that depository of 
her husband's papers. She made excuses 
to step into the Post-office, whenever she 
had any reason for thinking Algernon was 
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absent. Sometimes it was with the pre- 
tence of wishing to see him, sometimes 
on the plea of wanting to rest. She had 
learned that her husband frequently went 
into the Blue Bell, to have luncheon, in 
the middle of the day ; and that, from one 
cause or another, the Whitford Post-office 
was not really honoured with so much of 
his personal superintendence, as she had 
been led to suppose. And this again was 
a fertile source of self-tormenting. Where 
was he, when he was not at the office ? 

It whetted her suspicious curiosity to 
find the secretaire always carefully locked, 
ever since her discovery of Miss Bodkin’s 
note there. She now wished that she had 
searched it thoroughly when she had the 
opportunity, instead of hastening off to 
Dr. Bodkin’s house, after having read the 
first letter she came upon. But her feel- 
ings at that time had been very different 
from what they now were. She had been 
nettled, truly, and jealous of any private 
consultation between Minnie Bodkin and 
her husband; hating to think that he 
could trust, and be confidential with, 
another woman than herself, but not dis- 
tinctly suspecting either Minnie or Alger- 
non of any intent to wrong her. Miss 
Bodkin loved power, and influence, and 
admiration, and Castalia wished no woman 
to influence Algernon, or to be admired 
by him for any qualities whatsoever, 
except herself; but all her little envious 
resentments against Minnie had been 
mere pin-pricks, compared with the cruel 
pangs of jealousy that now pierced her 
heart, when she thought of Rhoda Max- 
field. 

That secretaire! It seemed to have an 
irresistible attraction for her thoughts. 
She even dreamt sometimes of trying to 
open it, and finding fresh fastenings arise 
more and more complicated, as she suc- 
ceeded in undoing one lock after the other. 
It was not Algernon’s habit to lock up 
anything belonging to him. There must 
be some special reason for his doing so in 
this case! And to Castalia’s jaundiced 
mind it seemed that the special reason 
could only be a desire to keep his letters 
secret from her. She grew day by day 
more restless. The servants at Ivy Lodge 
remarked with wonder their mistress’s 
frequent absences from home. She, who 
had so dreaded and disliked walking, was 
now constantly to be seen on the road to 
the town, or on the meadow-path by the 
river. This kind of exercise, however, 
merely fatigued without refreshing her, 





and she became so lean and haggard, and 
her eyes had such a feverish glitter, that 
her looks might have alarmed anyone who 
loved her, and witnessed the change in 
her. 

“There she goes again!” exclaimed 
Lydia to her fellow-servant, as she 
watched her mistress down the garden- 
path, behind the house, one afternoon. 
“She can’t bide at home for an hour 
together now! ” 

“‘She wears herself to the bone,” said 
Polly, shaking her head. 

“She wears other folks to the bone, and 
that’s worse,” returned the pitiless Lydia. 

Meanwhile Castalia had passed out of 
the little wicket-gate of her garden into 
the fields, and so along the meadow-path 
towards Whitford. She made her way 
along the path resolutely, though with a 
languid step. The ground was hardened 
by recent frost, and the usually muddy 
track was dry. At the corner of the 
Grammar School playground she turned 
up the lane towards the High-street, keep- 
ing close to the wall of the Grammar 
School, so as to be out of view from any 
of the side windows. Before she quite 
reached the High-street she caught sight 
of Mr. Diamond, walking briskly along in 
the direction of his lodgings. He did not 
see Castalia, or did not choose to see her ; 
for, although she had once or twice saluted 
him in the street, she had on another 
occasion regarded him with her most un- 
recognising stare, and Matthew Diamond 
was not a man to risk enduring that a 
second time. But Castalia quickened her 
step so as to intercept him before he 
crossed the end of Grammar School-lane. 

“ Mr. Diamond!” she said, almost out 
of breath. 

“ Madam!” 

Diamond raised his hat and stood still, 
in some surprise. 

“Would you be kind enough—do you 
happen to know whether Mr. Errington 
has left the Post-office? You must have 
passed the door. You might have seen 
him coming out.” 

“T am sorry, madam, that I cannot 
inform you.” 

“You—you haven’t seen him anywhere 
in the town?” 

“No; I have only just left the Grammar 
School. Have you any further com- 
mands ?” 

He asked the question after a slight 
pause, because Castalia remained standing 
exactly across his path, glancing anxiously 
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up and down the High-street, and ap- 
parently oblivious of Diamond’s existence. 

“Oh no! TI beg your pardon,” she 
answered, moving aside. As she did so, 
young Ingleby came up, and was about to 
pass them, when Diamond touched him on 
the shoulder and said, “ Ingleby, have you 
chanced to see Mr. Errington ? ” 

“Yes, sir; I saw him going down the 
High-street, not two minutes ago, close to 
old Maxfield’s shop. Do you want him, 
Mrs. Errington? I can easily catch him 
if I run.” 

“No, no, no! 
not go after him.” 

She walked away without any word or 
sign of farewell, leaving Diamond and the 
boy looking after her in surprise. 

“That is the most disagreeable woman 
I ever came across!” exclaimed Ingleby, 
with school-boy frankness. “I hate her 
stuck-up airs. But Errington is such a 
capital fellow ! Vd do anything for 
him.” 

Diamond did not choose to discuss 
either the husband or the wife with young 
Ingleby, but he said to himself, as he 
pursued his homeward way, that Mrs. 
Errington’s manner had been not only 
disagreeable but very strange. 

Castalia reached the office and walked 
in. She entered the inner part that was 
screened off from the public, and passed 
Mr. Gibbs, behind his desk, without any 
recognition. She was about to enter 
Algernon’s private room at the back, 
when Gibbs, rising and bowing, said “Did 
you want anything, ma’am? Mr. Erring- 
ton is not there.” 

“Oh! Tl go in and sit down.” 

Gibbs looked uneasy and doubtful, and 
presently made an excuse to follow her 
into the room. Her frequent visits to the 
office of late by no means pleased Mr. 
Obadiah Gibbs. 

‘‘T didn’t know how the fire was,”’ said 
he, poking at the hot coals, and looking 
furtively at Mrs. Errington. 

She was seated in her husband’s chair 
in front of his desk. The little secretaire 
stood on a table at one side of it. 

“T’m afraid Mr. Errington may not be 
back very soon,” said Gibbs. 

“Do you know where he’s gone?” 

* Not I, ma’am.” 

“Does he often go away during business 
hours ? ” 

“Why—lI don’t know what you would 
call ‘often,’ ma’am—I crave pardon, I 
must attend to the office now; there is 


You must 


Don’t go! 





some one there.” And Mr. Gibbs with- 
drew, leaving the door half open. 

Castalia shut it, and fastened it inside. 
Then she pulled ont a bunch of keys from 
her pocket, and tried them, one after the 
other, on the lock of the secretaire. This 
time it was safely secured, and not one of 
her keys fitted it. Then she opened the 
drawer of the table, and examined its con- 
tents. They consisted of papers, some 
printed, some written, a pair of driving 
gloves, and the cover of a letter directed 
to Algernon Errington, Esquire, in a 
woman’s hand. Castalia pounced on the 
cover, and thrust it into her pocket. After 
that, she looked behind the almanac on 
the chimney-piece, and rammaged amongst 
a litter of newspapers, and torn scraps of 
writing that lay in a basket. She was 
thus engaged when Mr. Gibbs’s hand was 
laid on the handle of the door, and Mr. 
Gibbs’s voice was heard demanding admis- 
sion. 

Castalia opened the door at once, and 
Mr. Gibbs came in with a look of uncon- 
cealed annoyance on his face. He looked 
round the room sharply. 

“ What do you want?” asked Castalia. 

“IT want to see that all’s right here, 
ma’am. I’m responsible.” 

‘“What should be wrong? What do you 
mean?” she demanded with so coldly- 
haughty an air, that Gibbs was abashed. 
He felt he had gone too far, and muttered 
an apology. ‘I wanted to see to the fire. 
I’m afraid the coal-box is nearly empty. 
That old woman is so careless. I beg your 
pardon, but Mr. Errington is very par- 
ticular about the room being kept warm.” 

Castalia deigned not to notice him or 
his speech. She drew her shawl round 
her shoulders, and began to move away. 

“Can I give any message for you to Mr. 
Errington, ma’am ? ” 

“ No you need not mention that I 
came. I shall tell him myself this evening.” 

As she walked down the High-street she 
reflected on Mr. Gibbs’s unwonted rudeness 
of look and manner. 

“ He is told to watch me; to drive me 
away if possible; to prevent me making 
any discoveries. I daresay they are all in 
a league together. I am the poor dupe of 
a wife—the stranger who knows nothing, 
and is to know nothing. We shall see; 
we shall see. I wonder where Ancram 
can have gone! That boy spoke of seeing 
him near Maxfield’s house.” 

At that moment she found herself close 
to it, and with a sudden impulse she 
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entered the shop, and, walking up to a 
man who stood behind the counter, said, 


‘Ts Mr. Errington here? ” 


The man was James Maxfield, and he 
answered sulkily, “I don’t know whether 
he’s gone or not. You’d better inquire at 
the private door.” 

Castalia’s heart gave a great throb. “ He 
has been here, then ? ” she said. 

“You'd better inquire at the private 
door” was all James’s response, delivered 
still more surlily than before. 

Castalia left the shop, and knocked at 
the door indicated to her by James’s thumb 
jerked over his shoulder. “Is Mr. Er- 
rington gone? ”’ she asked of the girl who 
opened the door. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Did he—did he stay long?” 

* About half an hour, I think.” 

“Ts Mr. Maxfield at home ?” 

“No, ma’am ; master is at Duckwell, 
and has been since Saturday.” 

“Who is it, Sally?” cried Betty Grim- 
shaw’s voice from the parlour, and upon 
hearing it Castalia walked hastily away. 

When she reached her own home again, 
between fatigue and excitement she could 
scarcely stand. She threw herself on the 
sofa in her little drawing-room, unable to 
mount the stairs. 

“*Deary me, missus,” cried Polly, who 
happened to admit her, “why you're 
a’most dead! Wherever have you been?” 

“T’ve been walking in the fields. I came 
round by the road. I’m very tired.” 

“ Tired? Nay, and well you may be if 
you took all that round! I thought you’d 
happen been into Whitford. Lawk, how 
you're squashing your bonnet! Let me 
take it off for you.” 

“‘T don’t care; leave it alone.” 

But Polly would not endure to see 
“good clothes ruinated,” as she said, so 
she removed her mistress’s shawl and 
bonnet — folding, and smoothing, and 
straightening them as well as she could. 
“Now you'd better take a drop o’ wine,” 
she said. ‘ You’re a’most green. I niver 
saw such a colour.” 

Despite her rustic bluntness, Polly was 
kind in her way. She made her mistress 
swallow some wine, and put her slippers 
on her feet for her, and brought a pillow 
to place beneath her head. ‘“ You see you 
han’t got no strength to spare. You're 
very weak, missus,” she said. Then she 
muttered as she walked away, “ Lord, I 
wouldn’t care to be’a lady myself! I 
think they’re mostly poor creeturs.” 





Left alone, Castalia closed her eyes and 
tried to review the situation, but at first 
her brain would do nothing but represent 
to her over and over again certain scenes 
and circumstances, with a great gap here 
and there, like a broken kaleidoscope. 

Ancram had been to Maxfield’s house, 
and it could not have been to see the old 
man, who had been absent for some days. 
Perhaps Ancram was in the habit of going 
thither! He had never said a word to 
her about it. How sly he had been! How 
sly Rhoda had been! All his pretended 
unwillingness to have Rhoda invited to 
Ivy Lodge had been a blind. There was 
nothing clear or definite in her mind, ex- 
cept a bitter, burning, jealous hatred of 
Rhoda. 

““We shall see if Ancram confesses to 
having been to that house to-day,” said 
Castalia to herself. Then she went upstairs 
wearily. She was physically tired, being 
weak and utterly unused to much walking, 
and called Lydia to dress her and brush her 
hair. And when her toilet was completed, 
she sat quite still in the drawing - room, 
neither playing, reading, nor working — 
quite still, with her hands folded before 
her, and awaited her husband. 

She would first try to lead him to con- 
fess his visit to the Maxfields, and, if that 
failed, would boldly tax him with it. She 
even went over the very words she would 
say to her husband when he should de- 
scend from his dressing-room before dinner. 

But she could not foresee a circumstance 
which disturbed the plan she had arranged 
in her mind. When Algernon returned 
to Ivy Lodge he did not go into his dress- 
ing-room as usual, but marched straight 
into the drawing-room, where Castalia was 
sitting. 

“That’s an agreeable sort of letter!” he 
said, flinging one down on the table. 

He was not in a passion—he had never 
been known to be in a passion—but he 
was evidently much vexed. His mouth 
was curved into a satirical smile; he drew 
his breath between his teeth with a hissing 
sound, and nodded his head twice or thrice, 
after repeating ironically, “ That’s an un- 
commonly agreeable sort of letter!” Then 
he thrust his hands deep into his pockets, 
threw himself into an easy-chair, stretched 
his legs straight out before him, and looked 
at his wife. 

Castalia was surprised, and curious, and 
a little anxious, but she made an effort to 
carry out her programme despite this un- 
expected beginning. She remained motion- 
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less on the sofa, and said, with elaborate 
indifference of manner, “ Do you wish me 
to read the letter? I wonder at your 
allowing me to know anything of your 
affairs.” 

“Read it? Of course! Why else did 
I give it you? Don’t be absurd, Castalia. 
Pshaw!” And he impatiently changed the 
position of his feet with a sharp, sudden 
movement. 

Castalia’s sympathy with his evident 
annoyance overcame her resentment for 
the moment. She could not bear to see 
him troubled. She opened the letter. 

“Why it’s from Uncle Val!” she 
exclaimed. 

It was from her uncle, addressed to her 
husband, and was written in a tone of 
considerable severity. To Castalia it 
appeared barbarously cruel. Lord Seely 
curtly refused any money assistance ; and 
stated that he wrote to Algernon instead 
of to Castalia, because he perceived that, 
although the application for money had 
been written by Castalia’s hand, it had 
not been dictated by her head. Lord Seely 
further advised his niece’s husband, in the 
strongest and plainest terms, to use every 
method of economy, to retrench his ex- 
penditure, to refrain from superfluous 
luxuries, and to live on his salary. 

“The little allowance I give Castalia for 
her dress will be continued to her,” wrote 
his lordship. ‘ Beyond that, I am unable 
to give either her, or you, one farthing. 
Understand this, and act on it. And, more- 
over, I had better tell you at once, as an 
additional inducement to be prudent, that 
I see no prospect of procuring advance- 
ment for you, in any other department of 
his Majesty’s service than the one you are 
in at present. My advice to you is to 
endeavour to merit advancement by dili- 
gence in the performance of your duties. 
You have abilities which are sure to serve 
you, if honestly applied. You are so young, 
that even after ten or fifteen years’ work 
you would be in the prime of all your 
faculties and powers. And ten or fifteen 
years’ good work might give you an ex- 
cellent position. As to Castalia, I cannot 
help feeling a conviction that her discontent 
is chiefly reflected, and that if she saw you 
cheerful and active in your daily business, 
she would not repine at her lot.” 

Castalia put the letter down on the 
table in silence. She was astonished, in- 
dignant; butyet a little gleam of satisfaction 
pierced through those feelings—a hope 
that she and her husband might be drawn 





closer together by this common trouble. 
She would show him how well able she 
was to endure this, and worse, if he would 
only love her and trust her entirely. Even 
her jealousy for Rhoda Maxfield was miti- 
gated for the moment. All that fair-weather 
prettiness and philandering would be put 
out of sight at the first growl of a storm. 
The wife would be the nearest to him if 
troubles came. Nopink-and-white coquetry 
could usurp her right to suffer with him 
and for him, at all events. 

“That's a pleasant sort of thing, isn’t 
it ? ” said Algernon, who had been watch- 
ing her face as she read. 

“Tt is too bad of Uncle Val, Ancram.” 

“Too bad! Yes; to put it mildly, it is 
too bad, I think. Too bad? By George, 
I never heard of anything so outrageous!” 

* Do you know, I think that my lady is 
at the bottom of it.” 

“T wish she was at the bottom of the 
Thames! ” 

“ Ancram, I do feel sorry for you. It 
is such a shame to bury your talents, and 
all that. But still, you know, it is true 
what he says about your having plenty of 
time before you. And as to being poor— 
of course it is horrid to be poor, but we 
can bear it, I daresay. And, really, I don’t 
think I should mind it so much if once we 
were acknowledged to be quite, quite poor ; 
because then it wouldn’t matter what one 
wore, and nobody would expect one to have 
things like other people of one’s rank.” 

Poor Castalia was not eloquent, but had 
she possessed the most fluent and persua- 
sive tongue in the world, it would not have 
availed to make Algernon acquiesce in her 
view of the situation. She was for in- 
dignantly breaking off all connection with 
relatives who could behave as Uncle Val 
had behaved. It was not his refusing to 
advance more money (in her conscience 
Castalia did not believe he could afford 
much assistance of that kind), but his 
writing with such cruel coldness to Ancram 
—his declaring that Ancram’s case was 
not a hard one—his lecturing about duties, 
and cheerful activity, and so on, just as if 
Ancram had been an ordinary plodding 

oung man instead of a being exceptionally 
gifted with all sorts of shining qualities— 
these were offences not to be forgiven. 
Castalia, for her part, would have endured 
any privation, ies than beg more favours 
of Uncle Val and my lady. 

But Algernon’s feeling in the matter 
was by no means the same as Castalia’s. 
He dismissed all her attempts to express 
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her willingness to share his lot, for good 


or ill, as matters of no importance. She 
might find it easy enough. Yes; the chief 
burthen would not fall on her! And, 
besides, she did not at all realise what it 
would be to have to live on the salary of 
the postmaster of Whitford, and to prac- 
tise “ rigid economy,” as my lord phrased 
it. It was really provoking to see the cool 
way in which she took it for granted that 
matters would be mended by their being 
“acknowledged to be quite, quite poor.” 
“My dear Castalia,” he said, with an air 
of superior tolerance, “‘ you have about as 
much comprehension of the actual state of 
the case as a canary-bird.” 

She paused, silently looking at him for 
a moment. Then she drew nearer to him, 
and laid her arm round his shoulder. She 
wore a dinner-dress with loose hanging 
sleeves, which were not becoming to her 
wasted frame. But the poor thin arm 
clung with a loving touch to her husband, 
as she said, “I know I am not so clever 
as you, Ancram, but I can see and under- 
stand that if we haven’t money enough to 
pay for things we must do without them.” 
Castalia advanced this in the tone of one 
stating a self-evident proposition. ‘“ And 
I shan’t care, Ancram, if you trust me, 
and—and—don’t put any one else before 
me. I never put any one before you. I 
was fond of Uncle Val. I think he was | 
the only person I really loved in the world | 
before I saw you. But if he treats you | 
badly I shall give him up.” | 

Algernon shook off the clinging arm 
from his shoulder, not roughly, but 
slightingly. 

** What on earth are you talking abont, 
Cassy? What do you suppose we are to 
do? I tell you I must have some money, 
and you must write to your uncle again 
without delay.” 

She drew back with a hurt sense of 
having been unappreciated. The tears | 
sprang to her eyes, and she put her hand | 


into her pocket to take her handkerchief. | 








dry, burning, jealous feeling awoke again 
in her heart. 

““Where was I? 
Where am I every afternoon ? 
office—confound it!” 

“You were not there all the afternoon. 
I—happened to look in there, and you 
were gone.” 

“I suppose you came just at the moment 
I happened to be absent, then. I had to 
see one or two men on business. Not plea- 
sant business. I was not amusing myself, 
I assure, you,” he added with a short hard 
laugh. 

“What men had you to see?” 

“Oh, no one whom you know anything 
about. Isn’t dinner ready? I shan’t dress. 
I have to go out again this evening.” 

“ This evening! ” 

“Yes; it is a frightful bore, but I have 
a business appointment. Do ring, and tell 
the cook to make haste.” 

“You are not going out again this even- 
ing, Ancram!” 

“T tell you I must. How can you be so 
childish, Castalia ? Whilst I am gone you 
can employ yourself in making out the 
draught of a letter to your uncle.” 

“JT will not write to my uncle! I will 
not. You don’t care for me. You—you 
deceive me,” burst out Castalia. And then 


Where must I be ? 
At the 


| a storm of sobs choked her voice, and she 


hurried away, filling the little house with 
a torrent of incoherent sounds. 

Algy looked after her, with his head - 
bent down and his eyebrows - raised. 
Castalia was really very trying to live 
with. As to her refusal to write to her 
uncle, she would not of course persist in 
it. It was out of the question that she 
should persist in opposing any wish of his. 
But she was really very trying. 

When dinner was announced, Castalia 
sent word that she had a headache and 
could not eat. She was lying down in her 
own room. Her husband murmured a few 
words of sympathy, but ate his dinner 


with no sensible diminution of appetite, 


The hand fell on something that rustled, | and, as soon as it was despatched, he lit a 
and was stiff. It was the letter cover she | cigar, wrapped himself in his great coat, 
had found in her husband’s office that | and went out. 

morning. The touch of the crisp paper| Castalia heard the street-door shut. She 
recalled not only the events of the after-| rose swiftly from the bed on which she 
noon, but her own sensations during them. | had thrown herself, put on a bonnet and 
““Where were you this afternoon?” she | cloak, muffled her face in a veil, and fol- 
asked, suddenly checking her tears, as the | lowed her husband. 
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